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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 
history of the next of the governing families on our list, 
the Cecils, is unavoidably postponed for a fortnight. 





Rumours of fresh negotiations have been in circulation all 
through the week, but the-only facts known appear to be these. 
Denmark intends to accept the Conference, but without the armis- 
tice, and France will accept if Denmark and the Allied Powers do. 
The only adhesion, therefore, still to be waited for is that of the 
German Diet, which must be present, as its troops are in Holstein, 
and its absence would leave it open to Germany hereafter to claim 
exemption from the terms of the new agreement. All the Powers, 
however, which have accepted have made the Treaty of 1852 their 
basis of discussion, but the Diet will find it difficult to accede to 
a proposal to modify a treaty of which it has steadily denied the 
existence. It is open, however, to German professors to discover 
that as adherence to a nullity is nothing, the Diet may as well do 
nothing in concert with other people as do it alone. 


The Rigsraad just clected in Denmark is composed almost ex- 
clusively of members pledged to continue the war. ‘The ex- 
Premier, M. Hall, was elected almost unanimously, and in address- 
ing his constituents on 5th March he made a strong war speech. 
He denied utterly that the common Constitution was the cause of 
the war, for the storm arose on the death of Frederick VIL, 
when the Constitution was not even in existence, and Lord Wode- 
house had told him that even if it were repealed the German 
troops would still advance. The British Government, moreover, 
had offered to guarantee the repeal, yet the invasion took place, 
and “the object of Germany was, he was certain, the dismember- 
ment of Denmark.” He called upon the people for union and 
firmness, declared that gloomier storms had broken over Denmark 
without destroying her, and believed that ‘‘she would surmount 
this time of trial in such a manner that the Danes would never have 
to blush for the recollections of the past, or renounce their hopes 
for the future.” Bishop Monrad, the present Premier, is also an 
advocate for continuing the war. 


Mr. Hennessy’s attack on Mr. Stansfeld was followed up on 
Thursday by Sir H. Stracey, who moved a direct vote of censure, 
“That the statement of the Procureur-General deserved the serious 
consideration of the House "—a motion negatived by 171 to 161. 
We have commented on the whole affair in another place ; but we 
must say here that Lord Palmerston declared that, had he believed 
the statement, he should have requested Mr. Stansfeld to resign— 
which was not quite so generous as he would have been had the 
accused been a Cavendish or a Russell—and that Mr. Hennessy’s 
extracts from Mazzini’s dagger pamphlet are garbled. M. Mazzini 
did support once the theory of the dagger; but in that letter to 
Manin are passages which Mr. Hennessy suppressed, and which 
materially affect its meaning. M. Mazzini even then, we fear, 
admired the dagger as an occasional weapon to “ initiate insur- 
rection ;” but he expressly says that Manin had a right “ to blame 
or deplore” most assassinations ‘as useless, dangerous, and unworthy 
of a party that is to create a people.” He himself “ does not ap- 
prove; he deplores; but he has not the heart to curse.” 


A very remarkable debate was raised on Thursday night by 
Mr. H. B. Sheridan, and continued on Friday by Sir J. D. Hay. Mr. 
Gladstone, in his speech on his Annuities Bill, had somewhat 
‘mprudently selected from among many insurance offices one 





or two examples of bad or fraudulent management. One of the 
latter was the British Provident Association, of which he said, 
that in the eleven years of its existence it had only regis- 
tered its accounts for three, that its expenses had been fifty per 


980 | cent. above its receipts, and that a trial had taken place which 
2 | was virtually a trial of its manager on a charge of making an 


interlineation in the bonds for his pecuniary discharge. Called 
on for explanations, he on ‘Thursday night reiterated the charges, 
and proved from official records all but the last ; upon which the 
case stands thus. The Vice-Chancellor’s head clerk, who puts the 
evidence into shape, decided that the interlineation had been 
effected before the bonds were signed; but a jury found that 
it had been done after, and the Vice-Chancellor concurred. 
It had, however, not been effected by the hand of the manager, 
Mr. John Sheridan. His brother's argument was, of course, 
that this particular society had been selected for censure 
in order to abuse and annoy him, who had only once been 
auditor of the “Provident,” but who had brought forward an 
inconvenient motion for the reduction of the Fire Insurance duty. 
So far as we can perceive, the imputation is unwarranted, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, though most imprudent in denouncing 
any societies by name,—for the words of a Minister have in such 
cases the public force of a judicial sentence without being always 
preceded by a judicial inquiry —was fully warranted in selecting 
as his example the one in which all the facts quoted were on 
judicial record, and which a member of the House was present to 
explain. 


An awful calamity has happened to Sheffield. The great reser- 
voir of the local water company, called the Bradfield Reservoir, 
covers about seventy-six acres, will hold 114,000,000 cubic feet of 
water, and is protected by a dam about 90 ft. high, 40 ft. 
thick, and 800 yards long. It appears that this dam was 
badly built of mud and sand, “ flesh without bones,” says a compe- 
tent authority, and the extraordinary wetness of the season gradu- 
ally dissolved it. A little before midnight on Friday, the 11th 
inst., a portion of the dam, 110 yards long by 70 feet deep—say 
the space occupied by twelve I.ondon houses as high as an ordinary 
church—gave way, and with a roar which witnesses describe with 
a strange unanimity as “ hissing thunder,” dashed into the valley 
and made for Sheffield. ‘The cottages on the route were swept 
away, persons in the lower streets of Sheffield were drowned 
in their beds, animals were strangled, and for fourteen miles 
the country was laid waste. A number of persons variously 
estimated, but certainly exceeding 250, were drowned, and the dis- 
tress of the locality exceeds belief. It is calculated that the claims 
for compensation will exceed 1,500,000/., or three times the capital 
of the company, and 16,0007. has already been raised to relieve 
the greatest sufferers. The Home Secretary immediately sent 
down an engineer, and reports are rife of warnings received by 
the company, and of too great economy in erecting the dam, which, 
should they be proved, will go far towards establishing negligence. 


The Conservatives’ Wednesday victories were broken this week 
by a great defeat. The second reading of Mr. Dodson's Bill, for 
admitting Oxford graduates to the highest Arte’ degree, that of 
M.A., without theological test—they now sign the Articles, and 
also the three Articles in the 36th Canon—was carried in a House 
of 400 members by a majority of 22—211 to 189. Besides those 
who voted, sixty-four members paired, so that it is nearly 
the fullest vote we have had for the last few years. It is 
curious that Lord Palmerston neither voted nor paired on the 
motion. Was this an act of deference to Lord Shaftesbury ? 
Neither did Lord Stanley, who usually deserts his party on 
questions of this nature. Mr. Gladstone made a bold and very 
remarkable speech in favour of the Bill, but avowed his intention 
to vote in Committee for a test, not for the degree but for the 
right to sit in Convocation, the test to be a declaration of bond 
fide membership of the Church of England. Mr. Neate, Mr. 
Grant Duff, and Mr. Charles Buxton, all made admirable speeches 
in favour of the Bill, Mr. Grant Duff remarking that the high 
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exclusive feeling at Oxford is rather of modern date, since at | 
the close of the seventeenth century a Greek Church College | 
was established in Oxford, which lived for about ten years, ‘no | 
attempt being made to proselytize the students or deny them the | 
privileges of the University. ‘Twenty years later the University | 
bestowed the degree of D.D. on a Roman Catholic divine.” 
Oxford is changed since then. We have become “ earnest,” and 
compute the value of orthodoxy at a much higher price, —3601. a 


year at least. 


On Monday night Mr. Roebuck put on his war-paint and 
danced the war dance round the Federal Government and Lord 
Russell, whom he included in the same political circle. Me said that 
the Northerners were “ corrupt, base, cowardly, and cruel,” and | 
when some honourable member cried out ‘* Oh!” he justified himself 
with the logic of childhood, by saying that the Yankee papers 
have said that of us and worse,—which is an instructive comment 
on Mr. Roebuck’s use of language as an instrument, not of truth, 
but of revenge. He also said that Lord Russell’s first tones of 
remonstrance with Russia and Germany were “ like the scream of 
a cockatoo, or the scolding of an angry woman,” and concluded 
his brilliant speech, in which he flattered Lord Palmerston at the 
expense of Lord Russell, and in some sense at Lord Palmerston’s 
own expense when he intimated that his lead in the Government 
was more nominal than real, by inquiring whether the First Minis- 
ter would remonstrate with the Federals on enlisting men in Ire- 
land, as well as with the Confederates on building war-ships in 
Liverpool. Lord Palmerston replied by stating that he could 
accept no compliments at the expense of a colleague, that he was 
as much responsible as Lord Russell for all that had been done, 
and that if a case of enlistment could be proved as clearly as the 
Confederate attempt to break our neutrality had been proved, he 
would remonstrate with the American Government. Mr. Bright 
said he had never heard any member of that House use language 
so unworthy of a member of Parliament as Mr. Roebuck, who had 
done so much “to humiliate that House and the country by his 
expedition to Paris last year.” Mr. Kinglake said that Mr. Roe- 
buck’s language about the Northerners expressed no one’s opinion 
but his own, that though he spoke like an oracle he did not repre- 
sent any party, fraction of a party, or group of men; and that the 
Americans should estimate the worth of Mr. Roebuck’s abuse by 
his ‘‘ cockatoo” simile for Lord Russell. We do not think the 
Americans will think much about it. ‘They will suppose that Mr. 
Roebuck obtained his “‘ scold,” his ** cockatoo,” and likewise the 
other pretty epithets he employed, from the principle which 
Locke called “reflection” rather than observation. 


The morale of the Confederates appears to improve. The Con- 
federate General Pickett, commanding in North Carolina, writes 
to Federal General Peck, at Newbern, that he intends to execute 
every negro he catches who is proved to have killed a Confederate ; 
and that, should retaliation be adopted, he will hang ten Yankees 
for every Confederate executed. A year ago the Confederates 
proposed to sell the negroes into slavery; now, if they can only 
kill their man, they are to be hanged—a far better fate. The 
order, however, if it means anything earnest, looks like a pledge 
that an infinite series of whites shall suffer for every negro—the 
series, namely, 1+10+10+100+100+&c.—and this, even if 
the Yankees keep to the more modest plan of only hanging one 
Confederate for every Yankee hanged by the enemy. After all, 
however, it is very probable that General Pickett’s words mean 
about as much as Mr. Roebuck’s. 


Mr. A. J. Stephens, Q.C., and Mr. F. Traill, have given it as 
their opinion that the new Oxford declaration or test ‘ impeaches 
the judgment of the Privy Council by affirming the con- 
verse of the propositions established by the judgment,”—and that 
“it is not consistent with the obligations under which the clergy 
have placed themselves by their subscription to the three articles con- 
tained in the 36th Canon to sign the declaration drawn up at the 
meeting held at Oxford on the 25th of January, 1864.” In point 
of fact, we imagine that Dr. Pusey has little hope of any very in- 
fluential list of signatures, since he explains to the Zimes,in answer 
to Mr. Maurice, that “‘ any one who knows anything of the habits 
of mankind knows how very many concurrent grounds there always 
are against signing anything.” Dr. Pusey, we imagine, has 
learned something of these “habits of mankind” even since the 
25th of January, 1864, and we cannot too much admire the tact 
which merges the individual dislike entertained of this newfangled | 
and perhaps illegal test, in that universal human habit of object- | 
ing to do anything for which Conservatives have always expressed 
both sympathy and respect. , | 





Mr. Maurice wrote an admirable letter to the Times of this day 
week, explaining his reasons for not signing the new test imposed 
by Dr. Pusey and the Recordites on the English Clergy, He 
declines to recognize the right of any irresponsible and self-eloctad 
Committee to frame a new test for the Church. He does not 
think the test honest, for it means more than it says; “ if g map 
does not accept it, he is toll that he denies the inspiration of the 
Scriptures.” If he does sign it, ** he is told that he has Committed 
himself to a condemnation of the decision of the Privy Coungi» 
Thirdly, being adjured to sign it ‘‘ for the love of God,” he cannot 
but look at the gloss which that adjuration reccived in the pry 
ceedings of the recent Oxford Convocation from the sama party, 
It means, says Mr. Maurice, ‘ Young clergymen, poor Curates 
poor incumbents, sign, or we will turn the whole force of religious 
public opinion against you. Sign, or we will starve you! Log 
at the Greek Professor! You see we can take that vengeance oy 
those whom we do not like. You see that we are willing to tak 
it, and that no considerations of faithful and devoted services yij 
hinder us,’ This is what is called signing ‘ for the loveof Goq! 
I accept Dr. Pusey’s own statement, tremendous as it is, I say 
that the God whom we are adjured to love under these penaltieg 
is not the God of whom I have read in ‘the Canonical Scriptung’ 
not the God who declares that He abhors robbery for bumt. 
offering.” Nothing can be added to thaé statement of th 
objections. 

We are happy to learn that the ‘Trades’ Council in London, which 
represents a great number of Trades’ Unions, has sent a deputation 
to Mr. Gladstone, introduced to him by Mr. Thomas Hughes, on 
the subject of his proposed Deferred Annuities and Life Insurane 
Bill, and that, instead of expressing dissatisfaction, they said that, 
so far as the very short time that has elapsed had enabled them to 
test the feelings of their coustituents, those feelings were decidedly 
favourable to Mr. Gladstone’s Bill. In the Exeter Hall demo. 
stration against the measure, not a single Trades’ Union was, we 
believe, officially represented. We may then hope that the work. 
ing classes, either now orsoon, will be fully alive to the greatest benefit 
which the Legislature has proposed to confer on them since th: 
repeal of the Corn Laws. 


The greatest feat yet on record in the department of gunnery 
was achieved last week. We look on now in the frame of mind 
of the tadpole when his tail dropped off, simply remarking, 
** What next?” and preparing for anything. On Thursday, the 
10th, at Shoeburyness, Sir W. Armstrong's 600-pounder muzzle 
loading shunt gun was tried against a plate eleven inches thick. 
Three rounds were fired, the first two with ninety pounds of 
powder and cast-iron shot of 300 pounds weight, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the exact elevation. ‘These were fired at the side 
of the plate. Then a 344Ib. steel round shot was fired against the 
plate, which it drove back a foot, shivering the 2-inch oaken 
wooden supports to splinters against Mr. Fairbairn’s target, and 
then breaking the plate itself into four or five pieces. The 
steel shot itself was unbroken. The initial velocity of the 
steel shot was proved to be 1,706 feet per second, and on impact 
1,586 feet. No injury whatever was done to the gun by the trial 
It has been thus established that steel round shot can be fired from 
a rifled gun with a heavy charge of powder without injury to the 
grooves—another and important step forwards in the science of 
artillery. 

We publish in another place a somewhat remarkable series of 
letters from both clergymen and laymen on the subject of “ Eternal 
Punishments "—the one real theological interest of the day. To 
note how many shades of meaning are attached by educated and 
independent theologians to the apparently precise doctrine of Hel, 
—many of them quite compatible with the faith of those who, like 
us, suppose they are heretical in denying everlasting punishment, 
is to apprehend fully for the first time how certainly the belief in 
that popular doctrine has died away among earnest and cultivatel 
men. 

The Treasury have granted Sir Rowland Hill full pay for life, 
and proposed a vote extending the grant to his widow, should 
survive. ‘The stamp subscription is not, therefore, needed, but the 


| popular appreciation of Sir R. Hill should be marked as well a8 


the national one. Suppose a statue were erected in front of the 
Post-Oflice ? 

The Government has received a despatch from Colonel Neale eX 
plaining the disaster of Kagosima, which the official journals 
consider very triumphant. It would be, if it had anything to do 
with the accusation. Colonel Neale says the town holds 40,00 
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> instead of 180,000—a figure we took from the local accounts 
that they all had orders to leave the town before the attack 

,and that, by Japanese confession, the fire blazed so high 
because there was nobody left to put it out. That is pleasant 
reading to people who dislike useless slaughter ; but how much of 
all that did the Colonel know before the bombardment began? ‘The 
charge is one of carelessness about people's lives, and Colonel Neale 
replies by showing that his acts did not take so many as they 
naturally ought to have done. Suppose Smith fires into a crowd 
of children, and everybody ducks. Is Smith innocent ? 


A deputation of Yeomanry Officers visited Lord Palmerston on 
Wednesday morning, to ask him to let the Yeomanry have their 
annual exercise. As the vote refusing the privilege was only car- 
ried by a majority of one, the Premier was pretty certain to grant 
their prayer. He was, however, a little puzzled to find a reason 
for upsetting a vote of the House of Commons; so he said that the 
news from New Zealand was so favourable Government could 
afford the expense—46,0007.—without increasing the estimates! 
We wonder if the clever old man really believes in Sir G. Grey's 
couleur-de-rose rubbish ? 

The Commons had a debate on Tuesday about the Crawley trial, 
but it was rather dull. The public has made up its mind that the 
Horse Guards was right in trying Colonel Crawley, that the 
Government was right in bringing him here, and that the Court- 
Martial was right in acquitting him. The only new point of 
interest was a sharp attack by General Peel on *‘ Jacob Omnium,” 
which was met by loud cheers in the House. 


Sir George Grey has outdone himself. He replied to the peti- 
tion from Birmingham, praying that George Hall might be spared, 
by an elaborate letter demonstrating that, in the Home Secretary's 
opinion, he ought to be hanged. A little more pressure was 
applied, however, and then Sir George Grey decided that he ought 
not to be hanged, and reprieved him during the Queen's pleasure. 
There never, probably, was a murderer who deserved hanging less, 
and the Home Secretary, consequently, could hardly bear not to 
hang him, and has not even now, though allowing that new 
evidence has* reduced the crime to manslaughter, reduced the 


penalty too. ee 

The new double-screw steamer Atalanta, 500 tons burden, 200 
feet long, with two screws worked by separate engines, has been 
tried at sea. She did in tolerably smooth water 22} miles in 75 
minutes, and ran from Dover to Calais on Thursday, a rough day, 
in 77 minutes. This is an average rate of 17 miles and a fraction, 
which if it could be obtained on large steamers at a decent expen- 
diture of coal would nearly double the speed of the ocean mails, 


At the annual meeting of the Lock Hospital, on Wednesday, 
the Duke of Somerset, the Duke of Cambridge, Earl de Grey and 
Ripon, the Hon. A. Kinnaird, Sir J. Pakington, and Lord C. 
Paget all strongly advocated legislation to restrict the spread of 
contagious sexual disease. All affirmed that the evil had grown to 
a height in the army and navy which made it a most serious ques- 
tion of State, and Lord C. Paget stated that he did not despair of 
seeing a measure already prepared introduced into Parliament this 
session. We do trust, if anything is to-be done, that the authors 
of the Bill will show some small degree of courage, and do the 
work completely. They will have no opposition from the aristo- 
éracy, and much less from the middle class than they expect ; but 
if the bill is to be carried they must state the truth, and state it 
Without the nauseous prudery they affect. By the way, why in 
the world do the Horse Guards allow the army in India to be 
destroyed in the way it is by this disease? Native and European 
opinion are alike on the side of regulation, and ten lines from Sir 
Charles Wood would save us 5,000 invalids a year. //e has no 
ten-pounders behind him to shout about “ French principles.” 


The Archduke Maximilian is really going to Mexico. He has 
stayed in Paris, and visited England to pay his farewell respects to 
the King of the Belgians and the British Court. He will, it is 
imagined, sail in April, and amidst a wilderness of rumours these 
appear trustworthy. The French army will be withdrawn in 
twelve months, the new Emperor will have the command of a 
foreign legion of 12,000 men, which legion will be officered prin- 
cipally by Frenchmen, and a loan large enough to reimburse 
France part of her expenses and make some composition with the 
British creditors will be raised at once. All active resistance has 
ceased in Mexico, and the Washington Cabinet makes no sign. 


The recent news from the United States is unfavourable to the 
Federal arms. It appears that General Gilmore was ordered to 


penetrate into Florida, and, if possible, occupy and revolutionize 
that State. He was met by General Bragg and 15,000 men of 
whose existence he was unaware on the 20th of February, and driven 
back to Jacksonville with a loss of 1,500 men and a considerable 
number of guns, General Sherman, who had struck across the 
State of Mississippi, has, perhaps, returned to Vicksburg without 
accomplishing much, and General Kilpatrick’s cavalry raid towards 
Richmond has totally failed. The Administration is accused of 
having attempted too many things at once, and gold has risen to 
62 premium. It does not appear that, except in Florida, the 
failure was owing either to the energy or success of the Southern 
leaders, but the country is terribly fitted by its vastness for defen- 
sive war. Attacking it is like biting an East Indian shaddock— 
the whole length of the teeth does but pierce the skin. 


Mr. Lowe has modified the minute diminishing the Council 
of Education’s grant to schools “ by the amount of any endow- 
ment,” so as to apply only to the schools that are not “rural” 
schools. Rural schools are those which do not contain more than 
1,200 square feet of superficial area in the whole of the school- 
rooms and class-rooms, or must be certified as not needing or 
likely to be attended by more than 100 scholars. But even in 
rural schools the grant and the endowment together must not 
exceed the amount of 15s. per scholar, according to the average 
number of scholars in attendance throughout the year. 


The City Ojices Company (Limited) has been established 
with the object of erecting commodious offices in the City of 
London, for the convenience of the mercantile community. ‘The 
Directors have made arrangements for purchasing blocks of houses 
in Clement’s Lane, in Leadenhall Street, Bishopsgate Street, and 
also Messrs. Sarls’ edifice in Cornhill, for the sum of 365,000/. 
The capital of the Company is one million, in shares of 501. each, 
of which it is not intended to call up more than 20/. The 
concern is under the auspices of the Mercantile Credit Association. 
No applications for shares will be received after the 21st inst. for 
London, and after the 22nd for the country. 


The Directors of Bonelli’s Electric ‘Telegraph Company, who 
have up to the present time restricted their operations to between 
Liverpool and Manchester, are now desirous of extending the 
system over Great Britain. The new issue is to be to the extent 
of 225,0001., in shares of 101. each. The instrument in use is the 
Typo-Electric Telegraph, the invention of Chevalier Bonelli, who 
is the consulting electrical engineer of the undertaking. The pro- 
jectors rely on the merit of a really remarkable invention which, 
as they believe, will enable them to accelerate and cheapen com- 
munication all over Great Britain, and supply the much felt want 
of quick transmission of messages. 


The National Provincial Marine Company’s shares are quoted at 
1} to 13 premium, 


In consequence of large arrivals of bullion from the West 
Indies and Australia, the market for Home Securities has ruled 
firmer, and prices have an upward tendency. On Saturday last 
Consols left off at 914, 3, for money ; sand 91g for account. 
Yesterday, the latest quotation for money was 91}, §; and for 
time bargains, 913, 3. Mexican stock has fluctuated consider- 
ably in price, and has touched 45}, 3. ‘Turkish stock has also 
improved in value. 


The closing quotations of the leading foreign securities, yester- 
day and on Friday week, were :— 
Friday, March 11. Friday, March 18, 
«s 


Greek - - 


Do. Coupous lo} eo 113 
Mexican oe 424 oy 45 
Spanish Passive ° 353 36 

Do. Certificates ee oe ait ° 13 
Turkish 6 per Ceuts., 1554.. ; ro “ 

” Is62.. os 71 
Consolidés.. bug ee JA} 


Subjoined is a comparison of yesterday's closing prices of the 
leading British Railways, with tlie latest quotations of Friday 


week :— 


Friday, March 11. Friday, March 18. 





Caledonian .. 1203 . i19 
Great Lastern 463 a po 
Great Northern oe 126} 127 
Great Western... .. oe e4s a 064 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 1098 o 109 
Loudon and Brighton oly ° "104 
London and North-Western lv ee 1084 
London aud South-Western oo és ‘ 99 aw 98 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. se es ond oe 43 
Midland eo a oe ee 126) oe 127 
North-Eastern, Berwick « ary 1Uu0$ oe jul 
Do. fork a oe oe . 89 oe 58} 
West Midland, Oxford e oe ee es 39 o 395 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 
THE DIPLOMATIC OPIATE FOR DENMARK. 
ENMARK has, it is said, yielded to the proposal for 
conference without armistice, and it now only remains 
to secure the assent of the German Bund. That body must 
be represented ; first, because England and France agreed that 
it should be; secondly, because, if it is not, it may carry on 
the war as it began it, alone; and thirdly, because, unless it 
signs the ultimate agreement, it may at any moment declare 
the Treaty of 1864 as worthless, as it has already declared 
the Treaty of 1852. It is just possible that this body—in 
which the incompatible qualities of rashness and indecision are 
united in their highest degree—may, after a few weeks 
of unintelligible debate and contradictory votes, arrive at the 
conclusion that, as Germans are to kill Danes uninterruptedly, 
Danes and Germans may talk over the reasons for killing 
without much injury to the cause of the Fatherland. The 
bleating of the sheep does not hurt the wolf much while he is 
feeding, and if it keepsthe watch-dogs from interfering, it isa 
positive good to the wolf. It is, therefore, just possible, though 
in our judgment still very improbable, that England, who 
made the Treaty of 1852, and would enforce it if it were not 
so costly, and France who helped to make it, but thinks it 
useless when made, and Austria who first signed and then 
broke it, and Prussia who signed and then disregarded and 
waited the ‘opportune moment”? for breaking it, and Denmark 
who endured it, and the Diet who rejected it, may all meet 
together to settle amicably how much importance they ought 
to attach to their written compact. It is, therefore, a fitting 
moment for pointing out the real effect of the proposition 
which, unfortunately for Denmark, for the honour of Great 
Britain, and for the security of all little States, is growing in 
public favour. 

That proposition is defined by diplomatists as the ‘‘ personal 
union”’ between the kingdom and the duchies, and really means 
this. Schleswig, which under whatever conditions belongs 
to Denmark, is to be torn from the kingdom and united to 
Holstein, which under whatever conditions belongs to Ger- 
many. The two States being then fused into one as a purely 
German duchy, King Christian of Denmark is to be declared 
Duke of Schleswig-Holstein, the two realms to be absolutely 
separated, the German customs line to be extended to Jut- 
land, and the Danes to be left independent and powerless in 
their two small islands and petty peninsula. Under this 
arrangement Denmark is despoiled, but King Christian will 
be ruler of Denmark proper, of Schleswig and of Holstein, 
and the object of diplomacy being the security of Kings and 
not of nations, or peoples, or principles, it is held that the 
Treaty of 1852, signed ‘in order to secure the integrity and 
independence of Denmark,” not ofa Glucksburg, will be main- 
tained, and statesmen will doubtless congratulate themselves 
on the cleverness with which they have enforced its provisions. 
The war will for the present end, the pretensions of Russia 
to Kiel—an important though undiscussed element in the 
whole affair—will be put aside, the Germans will be contented, 
the English and French funds will rise, and everybody will be 
comfortable, except the Danes who have been spoiled, the 
Germans whose relatives have been ‘expended ” in a spolia- 
tion, and such Englishmen as think it, on the whole, expedient 
that English friendship should be almost as trustworthy as a 
lawyer’s bond. The three last classes are powerless, and so 
pleasant will the arrangement be to the powerful, that we 
despair of seeing any other seriously discussed. 

The patent objections to it are, nevertheless, somewhat for- 
midable. By adopting it Europe will formally sanction the 
plundering of a little State by a very great one, that plunder 
being taken in defiance of a written contract not to take it. 
Whatever the Treaty of 1852 really meant, it seems certain 
that its object was to keep Denmark as powerful as she had 
ever been, that the Powers who signed it knew that quite 
well, and that they have defeated by violence the ends of 
their own agreement. The precedent is nota satisfactory one 
at all, for it would justify a French seizure of Belgium, 
which is protected only by documents, or a German seizure of 
Holland, which also is incompetent to resist. It is the death- 
warrant of every little State which cannot by subservience to 
® great one obtain the support of a large army, that is of 


disgraces us, whose duty is to protect the weak 
feeble compared with the special objections alleged’ . 
the sufferers themselves. They say, and say tral th 
for them the ‘personal union’’ is worse than e's . 
conquest of the Duchies. It may be pleasant for the Kin. 
who will have two civil lists; but they do not feel ager 
ticular interest in the pecuniary prosperity of a onilan 
who is not a Dane, who is no descendant of their old kj 
and who, with every will, has had no opportunity of doj 
them any visible good. As to themselves personal gp; 
would yield them nothing, not even theright of dispensing via 
a customs line between Christian’s royal and ducal dominj 
not even free trade with Germany. On the other hang ; 
would leave them with just half a king, and that the inferior 
half ; for King-Duke Christian is sure to gravitate towand, 
the Duchies, first because he is a German himself, and 
secondly because Germans are much pleasanter people to mlg 
than those self-opinionated democratic Danes, who are actually 
understood to believe that a Parliament may be wiser than 4 
King. It was a grand promotion for the Elector of Hanoyep 
to be made King of England, but the two first Georges 
loved the little State where their signatures could jp. 
prison an impertinent, where mistresses were not to 
openly ridiculed, and where nobody dare ask where the last 
supply had gone. King Christian, though without the sam 
vices, will have just the same motives for preferring the 
Duchies, and the Danes will be governed for half the year 

a King whose heart during that half year will be in Gluck. 
burg. And be it remembered for all this they get no price 
no right to appointments in the Duchies, no right of raising 
recruits there, no mercantile advantage, nothing, in fact, saye 
the privilege of being governed by a King who isa reigning 
Duke somewhere else. Again, if they lose Schleswig an 
Holstein utterly many new courses are open to them; the 
may follow out King Frederick’s plan and declare themselves 
a neutral republic, and so lead a happy, enjoyable life, which 
if without excitements will also be without taxes, and witha 
form of society singularly suited to their circumstances. (r, 
resolving to retain political life, they may annex themselves on 
the Norwegian footing to the Swedish crown, and so descend 
from a little kingdom into the second province of a very co- 
siderable one. ‘There is a large party in Copenhagen which 
even now advises that course, and that party is actively fostered 
by Charles the Fifteenth, an active man, who thinks that he 
might be a Gustavus, perhaps recover Finland or Pomerania, 
Both these courses are closed to the Danes if they accept the per- 
sonal union, and nobody offers them anything of any sort inte. 
turn. They are to submit to spoliation, to be robbed by the high 
hand, if not of a province, at least of a dependency, in order 
that their King may be somewhat a greater man, and copse- 
quently less dependent upon themselves. They are to change 
a monarchy into a duality of States not united by a federal 
bond, of which one-half will stand alone in the world, while 
the other half have the permanent sympathy and support 
of a nation of forty millions, which nation intends very 
speedily to declare itself, Schleswig and Holstein included, 
one and indivisible. And they are to discuss and accept this 
proposition while Prussia is thundering against their works at 
Diippel, while Austrian generals send the mayors of Jutland 
to fortresses in the interior, and while Copenhagen itself is 
menaced by a coming Dalmatian fleet. Can we wonder that 
Danes should think Earl Russell a worse counsellor tha 
despair ? 





THE ATIACK ON MR. STANSFELD. 
M* STANSFELD is an able man, and an upright, but le 
does not defend himself very wisely. He does not seem 
to perceive the true gravamen of the charge which the Catholics 
and the Tories, now in open alliance for political purposes, 
tried on Monday and Thursday to bring against him. That 
charge is not one of being implicated in a plot to assassinate 
the Emperor of the French, or even to terrify Napoleon with 
threats of assassination. Nobody who knows anything what 
ever of him, and certainly no member of the House of Com 
mons, really believed the Junior Lord of the Admiralty capt 
ble of anything of the kind, and the last vestige of tbe 
rancorous doubt which attends strong party feeling disappeared 
after the clear denial of the accused. But a great may 
people did believe, and do believe, that Mr. Stansfeld, once # 





the true independence, and, therefore, true use of every little 
State whatever. Their use in the world is not to be extra | 
limbs to bigger bodies, but to keep up many varietics of 
vitality, and preserve Europe from that monotonous uniformity 
which day by day threatens its civilization. ‘The patent 


objection, however, strong as it is, and bitterly as it| 


Red from conviction, and now a Red from chivalry, had, su 
his acceptance of office, suffered himself to remain li¢ with 3 
party which is not only revolutionary in ideas, but is actively 
organizing plots against established governments. ‘That 184 
graver charge than Mr. Stansfeld in his conscious innocent 
of anything but chivalric friendship for a few impractica 
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pat noble fanatics can apparen tly bring himself to believe. We 
have no sympathy with Napoleon, no admiration for the despo- 
tism which is enriching the purse and impoverishing the intel- 
Ject of France, no confidence that Bonapartism is anything but a 
ing, and, on the whole, perhaps a disastrous phenomenon 
in Europe, but it is a politician’s duty to recognize facts, and 
the fact of the day is the necessity of honest alliance with 
nee. England can stand alone confident in her strength 
aad her spirit, but the moment she does, Europe is given up 
to the tyrants. Mere coldness between the two Powers has 
enabled Germany to crush the free kingdom of Denmark, and 
an angry dispute would produce evils that would out-last this 
eration, would enable Russia to threaten Sweden, and 
ny to batter down the growing organization of Italy, 
would compel Napoleon to sway towards reaction instead of 
liberty, and would probably fling us alone into that horrible 
« Bastern question.” There may be jealousy of France, and 
fear of France, and annoyance at France, and they may all be 
‘astifiable, but unless England and France can work together, 
the peace and freedom of Europe are not safe for an hour. 
It is just while the statesmen of both countries are trying to 
forget recent mortifications, and put aside future fears, and 
emooth away personal heartburnings, that a member of the 
British Government is accused of actively sympathizing with a 
faction who want either to take the life or shake the nerves of 
the absolute ruler of France. The moral charge may be light 
enough, and at all events ends with Mr. Stansfeld’s denials ; but 
the political charge is oneof the heaviest a politician couldbring. 
If it were true, cordial friendship between the two Govern- 
ments would be clearly impossible. Emperors are only men, 
and for men to be magnanimous, or even just, in their estimate 
of people who are trying to kill them unexpectedly is very 
hard indeed. Cromwell was a just man, with firm nerves 
and a clear head, but even Cromwell was suspicious and 
furious when he dreaded assassination. No Government 
either can really like people which it believes to be plotting 
secretly against itself in its own centre of power. Diplomacy 
is fairly impassive, but suppose Louis Napoleon to be organiz- 
ing an outbreak of all the Irish in London, would the British 
Government feel disposed to be very cordial towards Nupoleon ? 
Yet that is the offence which the French Court attributes to 
the Mazzinians, and consequently to all who shelter them, 
and it must be remembered that if they have a motive for 
exaggerating, or even inventing, a case against Mazzini, they 
have none for doing either against Mr. Stansfeld, either as 
member or as junior Lord. As a mere matter of political 
tact, of high political courtesy, Mr. Stansfeld should not 
have allowed the French impression of his hostility to 
be strengthened in even the slightest degree. He is about 
as capable of promoting assassination as the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, but he should have said straight out, what we 
have not a doubt is the truth, that from the day of his appoint- 
ment to the Admiralty he had ceased to have any relations 
whatever with the ‘‘ party of action” except those of personal 
friendship, that he had no connection with plots except to 
wish that the temptation to plotting were removed, and that 
he should regard the murder of the Emperor of the French as 
the disastrous event it would most certainly prove. - 
We say this would have been the truth, for after all to 
what does the curious hotchpot of facts and opinions offered 
by the Tories really amount? They allege, and we think 
prove, that M. Mazzini did at one time support a “‘ theory of the 
dagger,” did openly rebuke Daniel Manin, who, having fought, 
refused to assassinate, for his noble repudiation of the practice. 
M. Mazzini now talks about the ‘‘ moral dagger” as his real 
idea, and we are very happy to hear of that modification to his 
views; but his letter to Manin certainly leaves a different 
impression. Was it a moral dagger with which Brutus 
stabbed Cesar, or is the “irregular warfare” which he 
defends to be carried on, as in Billingsgate, by women’s 
tongues? Words mean what their readers are intended to 
think they mean, and though we fully admit M. Mazzini 
denounced the dagger when employed simply to kill, he 
approved it when employed to “initiate insurrection.” If he 
did not, he expressed himself so badly that he must take the 
consequences of his own defect of lucidity. People cannot 
tread every manifesto of M. Mazzini’s by the light of M. 
Mazzini’s internal consciousness. It is also proved that 
Mr. Stansfeld was years since connected with the society 
called the Friends of Italy, a society enrolled to secure 
the liberation of the Peninsula, an object so far from blame- 
able that it was at last achieved by the very Emperor who 
18 how trying to crush the “Italians of the eve,’’ and with 
the hearty approval of all good men. Mr. Stanefeld supplies 
another link by his own admission that he is a friend of 





Mazzini, that he believes him still to be the victim of calumny 
aud misrepresentation, and that he has resided in his house. But 
all this, when conceded to the full, still amounts to no case 
against Mr. Stansfeld,-proves merely that Mazzini had once 
wild ideas, that Mr. Stansfeld did not desert him because he 
had wild ideas, and that a man now in office was, when out of 
office, an active Italian partizan. A man is not a con- 
spirator because he is the friend of conspirators, or because 
friends order dangerous correspondents to direct letters to 
his care, or because a conspirator placed his name on a note 
intended for circulation in Italy. That little bit of evidence, 
indeed, can only have been used to create an unthinking pre- 
judice. Because Mr. Stansfeld’s name was on an undated note 
of hand issued to raise funds for the Italian party of action, 
therefore he knew and approved a subsequent project for killing 
or frightening the ruler of France, whose exertions in the inte- 
rim had freed two-thirds of Italy! Greco’s statement, even if 
Greco were telling the simple truth—and the man by his own 
account was betraying his own friends for no visible end,— 
proves nothing whatever except that Greco thought Mr. Stans- 
feld closely connected with Mazzini, a thought sufficiently 
natural. Party lines on the Continent are so sharply drawn, that 
it was natural enough for an Italian knowing the acquaintance 
of the two men, believing in the identity of their opinions, 
and perhaps recognizing the aid afforded by the use of the 
address, to imagine the Englishman cognizant of the plans 
he attributed to the Italian. That is assuming the very 
worst view of the case, for though we do not exonerate M. 
Mazzini of having once justified the use of the dagzer, we 
entirely believe his assertion that he never gave Greco any 
authority to write to him for money to be used in any con- 
spiracy of the kind. Greco’s impression, if he had one, is unsup- 
ported by evidence, and is to all sober minds sufficiently dis- 
posed of by Mr. Stansfeld’s denial. The real error has been not 
in the matter of the defence, but in its manner, which has left 
among men whose bias is entirely in Mr. Stansfeld’s favour 
an impression of want of prudence. An outburst of indigna- 
tion, a simple determined denial, was the wise reply to the 
moral charge of complicity in a crime, but the political accu- 
sation required a different treatment. Mr. Stansfeld is in- 
sulted when he is asked to deny that he tried to murder any- 
body, but he is not insulted when asked to remove an impres- 
sion from the mind of an ally with whom it is essential to 
have no new cause of grudge. As member for Halifax, he 
has, we conceive, said all that was necessary to clear his 
character, even if it wanted such formal clearing; but as 
member of a Government which is friendly to France he 
might wisely and justifiably have saida little more. Further 
than that, an admission, namely, of some want of political 
tact, we think the Liberal public, as was proved by the 
vote of Thursday night, will not be disposed to go. If 
the Emperor is honestly annoyed let him publish his facts, 
and then Mr. Stansfeld can deal with the whole charge at 
once; but as to sacrificing Mr. Stansfeld on secret evidence, 
or as a measure of conciliation, the sacrifice would simply ruin 
the statesmen who consented to a submission so unworthy alike 
of the independence of the country and their own character for 


fair-play. 





THE CHURCH AND THE TORIES. 

ROFESSOR JOWETT has been nobly avenged. The 
last Parliamentary Wednesday in Lent was a day of 
humiliation for the Ecclesiastical Tories. After a series of 
Wednesday successes, in which they have, as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer most truly said, used the day of prosperity 
‘“‘not, as true wisdom would dictate, for the purpose of ac- 
commodating difficulties and removing grounds of offence, but 
for the extremest assertion of every right and every privilege 
to which it still remains within their strength to cleave,” they 
have met, in the fullest House that has been seen this Session, 
with a startling reverse, due to very similar causes with those 
which produced their long run of vantage or of luck. The 
reactionary ecclesiastical tendencies of the last three years are 
to be ascribed, doubtless, to the candour of the narrow and un- 
statesmaulike zealots who openly acknowledge their desire to 
destroy the Church and secularize its revenues ;—the victory of 
Wednesday afternoon, in passing the second reading of the 
Oxford Tests Abolition Bill ina House of 400 members by a 
majority of 22, and which may, we trust, mark the com- 
mencement of a new reaction in favour of wider and deeper 
views of Church comprehension, was due to the frank inaugu- 
ration of a policy of petty persecution by the Church Conserva- 
tives of Oxford, who had proved only eight days previqusly by 
condemning Professor Jowett to poverty for his ambiguous 
theology that the flush of a longezontinued success is quite 
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as poisonous to the morals of those who profess to bear the | who imposed the Articles was strictly speaking to impose ay 


standard of the Church, as it is to that of their assailants. 
Those “assertions of right by majorities, which have been, 
perhaps, somewhat ruthlessly and certainly sternly made,” 
to use Mr. Gladstone’s own words, during the last three years, 
by the Conservative Churchmen of the House of Commons, 
culminated in the noble economy of that shovel-hatted 
majority at Oxford, which in an assembly much larger than 
the whole House of Commons “voted down” Professor 
Jowett’s faith and income. And now we hope to see Parlia- 
ment returning to its right mind, and resisting the panic 
cries which hearty bigots like Archdeacon Denison whisper 
into the startled ears of shy Conservatives like Sir W. Heath- 
cote, no less jealously than they have already resisted the 
voice of such tempters as Dr. Foster and Mr. Miall who 
calmly proposed to the nation to abolish the National Church 
altogether, and leave Churchmen to define themselves as 
persons who dissent from the Dissenters. 
It will be well for our Churchif she takes the advice given 
in the exceedingly able speech of the member for the City 
of Oxford, Mr. Neate,—who more, perhaps, than any 
other member probed the principles at issue in Mr. Dodson’s 
Bill to the bottom,—and refuses to connect herself with any 
one political party. ‘‘ There was,” said Mr. Neate, ‘among 
some of the Opposition members an affectation of bestowing 
their patronage upon the Church; and among some sections 
of the Church there was a willingness to accept that patronage.” 
We believe this to be a true account of a very blind and fatal 
prejudice in the so-called staunch Churchmen of the day. 
They are exchanging compliments with men like Mr. Disraeli 
and Lord Robert Cecil, who may believe, perhaps, in what a 
sceptical Tory organ oddly calls ‘‘Churchmanship ;” and may 
further believe, perhaps, with that organ, that ‘‘Church- 
manship” ought to be sedulously inculcated on all young 
men during their University years, but to whom this Church- 
manship probably represents about as much sympathy with the 
Church’s theological faith as would be found amongst the ultra- 
Liberals on ecclesiastical matters—in Mr. Grant Duff, for 
example, or Sir John Trelawny. Now, is there any sort of 
wisdom in the policy of a Church party which accepts such 
** patronage” as this, and sacrifices, in order to obtain it, 
all the affection and respect of men who heartily sympathize 
with its inmost fuith, but who have far too much confidence 
in the intrinsic power of that faith to wish to bolster 
it up by artificial protections and disabling enactments? And 
especially in regard to the University question which was pend- 
ing on Wednesday afternoon, which of the two courses do the 
genuine Churchmen suppose to be distinguished by the larger 
sagacity—that which appeals to the generosity of young 
men’s intellects by refusing every artificial advantage over 
heresy and dissent, which takes its stand on the truth which 
has filled men’s hearts for ages, and the forms of worship 
which have consecrated the lot of generation after generation, 
and which welcomes, in the strength of its own faith, the 
ysis | of free aud equal intercourse with competing 
elements of belief,—or that which seizes the vantage-ground 
of self-interest, greedily snatches all the emoluments of this 
world from those who are to be the perpetual combustibles of 
the next, and openly professes that the mere admission of 
differences of opinion must soon fray and sunder the slender 
thread by which the true faith is attached to the hearts of 
Englishmen? Is it the wiser course for our Church to court 
the politic patronage of a Bolingbroke, or to open her heart to 
the profound suggestions of a Maurice? Is it better for her 
influence on the Universities to shrink behind the buckler 
of mere privilege, or to trust boldly to the far more 
powerful shield of faith? Once let the Church openly 
declare her final breach with Liberal convictions, and her 
influence over the intellect of the young, will wither from 
that hour. 

But the more moderate opponents of the measure for ad- 
mitting to the highest Oxford degree without any test or sub- 
scription deny that there is injustice, or anything inconsistent 
with the heartiest Liberalism, in the restrictions which now 
exist. There should be two great Universities for the sons of 
Churchmen, they say, as there is a London University for thesons 
of Dissenters, and it is as right to keep the former for the Church 
as it is to prevent the latter from excluding men of any other 
faith. The answer to this is, that it is one thing to provide 
good Church teaching for young Churchmen, and quite another 
to insist on their literally accepting all that teaching under 
penalty of sacrificing their best prospects, and losing the legi- 
timate rewards of their industry and scholarship, if they can- 
not make up their minds that it is true. As Mr. Buxton 


intellectual despotism, and was absolutely inconsistent with the 
present doctrine of the duties and responsibilities of religig 
| freedom. The declaration incorporated by law with the Thirt 
| Nine Articles, said Mr. Buxton, explained very frankly the view 
| with which they were drawn up, and with which the subscrip. 
| tion to them wasdemanded. It was this: —“‘It is most agreeable 
| to our kingly office not to permit unnecessary disputations o 
questions to be raised. . . . We do therefore require all oy 
living subjects to continue in the uniform profession of the 
Articles of the Church, and we prohibit the least differengs 
from the said articles.” Again, ‘‘ If any person in either of 
our Universities shall hold any disputations upon the Thirty. 
Nine Articles, he shall be liable to our displeasure, and wg 
will see there shall be due execution upon him.” That ig the 
historical spirit of the University test which the Tories ay 
desirous to retain for Oxford. Would it not be wiser either 
to keep both body and spirit, or to discard both, and not tp 
cry out passionately for the body of the test while repudiati 
its spirit? What would the country say if the Queen could 
be persuaded to put out a declaration that all Englishm 
and especially Oxonians, disputing about the Articles, ques. 
tioning any of them, venturing to sound their own way amongst 
these theological quicksands, wishing for a conviction of their 
own, and unwilling to repeat by rote what the Prayer-book lays 
down, should be severely punished for that effort? Yet that 
would be consistent. It is mere trifling to urge individual 
thought, study, investigation, and then to explain that if its 
results take you one hair’s breadth out of the beaten path, 
you shall then be punished for not having arrived, by your 
own judgment, at a conclusion against which your own judg. 
ment revolted. This is what Mr. Newdegate and his friendg 
wish. They would deprecate the old theory of the Articles, 
that people ought to swallow the doctrines set before them 
whole, and without discussion or analysis; but they cling to 
what is an organic part of it, the infliction of a penalty on all 
who, when they Aave investigated, do not accept this huge 
mass of results. ‘‘ Seek earnestly and freely,” say the Church 
Tories, ‘‘ but find the Church in all its complexity, or we shall 
be forced to deprive you of very many of the worldly advan- 
tages of a good education. We wish to see perfect freedom 
of choice, but at the same time to put you in the position of 
men whom an overwhelming self-interest leads to a particular 
use of that freedom.’”’ And when we complain of the incon- 
sistency, they reply that if we pursued any other system we 
should endanger the ‘‘ Churchmanship ”’ of the University Con- 








pointed out in his manly and striking speech, the idea of those 


vocation—that Catholics, Jews, and Dissenters might creep in, 
and divert the University from the Established faith. Well, 
if there should ever be enough Catholics, Jews, and Dissenters 
to flavour so large a body as the Oxford Convocation, it will 
show that they are a sufficiently large portion of the nation 
to have an equitable right to a share in the Government 
of the University, and it would be difficult even for extreme 
Tories to maintain that the national Universities ought to 
be monopolized by the Church after the mass of the nation 
had left the Church. Till that rather remote and doubtful 
contingency arrives, we confess there seems to us little danger 
in a handful of Dissenters, Catholics, or heretics being in- 
cluded in so immense an electoral body as the Oxford Con- 
vocation. It is a matter of simple justice to them, anda 
danger to no one. ; 

If Church parents wish to have their sons carefully edu- 
cated in the faith of the Church of England, let them choose 
for them a Church College, and not prohibit the establishment 
of the one or two Halls which Catholics or Dissenters may 
wish to introduce there. While the majority of the nation 
holds to the national Church—and we do not see any attrac- 
tion in the sects in the remotest degree likely to injure the 
Church,—no University professor lecturing on subjects even 
partially theological will be chosen who is not of our commu- 
nion. And all other dangers are mere chimeras,—the fantasies 
of men who wish an excuse for bigotry rather than a protec- 
tion against the theological corruption of the young. Itis 
impossible to over-estimate the danger of identifying the party 
of faith with the party of re-action. That the House of Com- 
mons sees it as clearly as we do, we augur from the extraor- 
dinary change of tone produced by the persecution of Profes- 
sor Jowett. They are obviously aware that if the creed 
the Liberation Society is dangerous to the Church, the creed 
of the Declarationists is more dangerous still. The former 
threatens violence, and so calls up every generous feeling to 
the defence of the Church; the latter degrades the m- 
tellect of the clergy in the eyes of the nation, and suggests 
the notion of their moral pusillanimity, and even of thelr 
party spite. 
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THE DIRECTION OF THE POPULAR BREEZE. 
uf\NCE upon a time, ” says an Eastern sage, “there was 
a farmer, rich in flocks and herds, which the wolves 
f the neighbourhood regarded with longing eyes; but 
: were too much afraid of the farmer and his men to 
> Be to gratify their hunger. Then certain politic old 
a. bethought them of a stratagem. Having placed 
a selves in ambush near the flocks, they sent one of 
4 number at dead of night to the farmer’s door, who 
poe loudly, ‘ Wolf ! wolf!’ and then before he was 
: And the farmer and his men jumped out 


geen Tan away. - . 
{ bed and went to the fold, and found nothing amiss. And 
the wolves did the same the second night, ond again there 


wos nothing amiss ; and so on night after night, till at last 
the farmer and his men, when they heard the ery of ‘ Wolf!’ 
only laughed, and turned in their beds, and once more fell 

cep. And thereupon the wolves came out of their 
gmbush and fell on the sheep, and worried them, and fed, and 
fed again.” There can be little doubt that the venerable 
author of this fable intended to foreshadow the recent policy 
of the Tory party. The old wolves are their wire-pullers. 
The ery of ‘ Wolf!” represents the ery of a Conservative reaction 
which we have heard any time the last four years. The 
fyrmer and his men are the honest, innocent Liberals, who 
after a while made fun of the cry, and at last yawned when 
they heard it. And the ravaged folds are our _best _con- 
stituencies—Hertfordshire and Brighton. It is in vain to 
attempt to conceal it,—we have been outwitted. Like the 
Turkish General at the battle of Mohacz, the crafty Tory 
leader has placed his supernumerary forces in the front rank, 
and when we have spent our strength on a worthless victory, 
and fancy the struggle at an end, we find ourselves fuce to 
face with his battle array. It is all very well to make 
excuses, and to prove that each successive defeat really means 
nothing. Perhaps each taken alone does mean nothing, but 
all taken together mean a great deal. Coventry may have 
been savage about the French Treaty, and Tamworth may not 
love Sir Robert Peel, and at Brighton there may have been 
a split in the camp, and a Liberal may never have a chance 
for Hertfordshire, except at a general election when there are 
three vacancies. No doubt these mishaps are ali mere accidents, 
bat it would be much pleasanter if such accidents would 
sometimes happen to the Conservatives. Of course one knows 
that strange sounds—groanings and creakings—are always 
heard in old houses; but when they get very loud and very 
constant they, nevertheless, portend a full. Then it is that 
the inmates begin to clear out, and if we may judge by the 
votes of certain Liberal members, we should be bound to 
admit that the present Ministry presents this additional sign 
of a falling house—that even the rats desert it. 

In the House of Commons itself the state of things is not 
very different. Does any one object to the general policy of 
the Mivistry, either at home or abroad? Not in the least. 
Yet no single Minister can make a proposition which com- 
mands support, or keep himself altogether clear of personal 
blame. Lord Palmerston, of course, is an exception. 
never wrong; but this curious result is only attaimable by 
paying him the rather questionable compliment of supposing | 
that, as Prime Minister, he is not in the least responsible for 
the proceedings of his colleagues. Yet even these last, even 
Lord Russell, and Sir George Grey, and the underlings, are 
not so much wrong as unlucky. ‘They manage so to act as 
to excite no enthusiasm in their favour, while they tread 
heavily on the toes of some individual with a crotchet and a 


| 


in a squabble. 
outrage the minority. Probably a large majority of the | 
English people in the main approve Lord Russell's Polish | 


majority regard it with languid indifference, the two extreme 


water. But now he has incurred, and justly incurred, general | 
censure for his weakness with reference to the convict | 
Towuley, and that, too, will go to the credit of the Tories, | 
Probably because the affair would have terminated so very | 
differently in the hands of the imperious and decided 
Walpole. Then there is Mr. Robert Lowe. Combining the | 
Most finished classical education with the rough experience of 
colonial life, successful beyond most men both in Parliament 
nd in society—here, it would seem, was just the man to con- 
ciliate everybody while he served the public. It has, as a | 











matter of fact, been his destiny to make many propositions | 





He is | 





for the reform of our educational system, and every one has 
been the signal for a hubbub among the clergy, at which the 
laity were in mere self-defence obliged to stop their ears. We 
will not pause to comment on what all men recognize, the tact 
of Mr. Layard and the discretion of Sir Robert Peel. But 
take the crowning instance of all,—take Mr. Gladstone. His 
propositions, at least, are no blunders. Never was a more 
beneficent measure offered to Parliament than the Government 
Annuities Bill. It opens a future to the labourer—a hope to 
the only class in this country which has hitherto had no hope 
—and gives them protection against the fraud or the incom- 
petency of the noisy agitators who govern the so-called friendly 
societies. Has it met with the support it deserves? Is it 
even safe from the opposition of a knot of members interested 
in insurance companies, or fearful of the wrath of the Odd 
Fellows at the next election? And yet, unless it be in intro- 
ducing the Bill a little too quietly and speaking his mind on 
the motion for going into committee a little too plainly, 
detraction itself can find no fault with Mr. Gladstone. 

What, then, is the meaning of these signs and portents ? 
They mean that there is a Conservative re-action. All these 
little petty mistakes, all this want of tact, a few years back 
would have signified nothing. All Governments are always 
open to the same sort of fault-finding. But in the youth of a 
party, when its leaders first seat themselves on the stools of 
office, it is full of life and hope, and no one cares to criticize 
eaptiously. Small faults are readily overlooked, and every 
proposition wears a roseate hue. If the Opposition open their 
lips, a thousand tongues are ready to defend the Ministry. The 
malcontents are out-talked, out-voted, ridiculed, and cowed. A 
few years go by, and there isa change. Supporters are languid. 
Some men have got what they want, and some men sce they 
are not likely to get it. The measures on which the party 
were agreed are passed, and on what should be done next 
there are differences of opinion. Then the Opposition gathers 
courage. Its attacks are less vigorously repulsed, and conse- 
quently are more vigorously plied. Hope passes over to its 
side. When hope is gone, faith is sure soon to follow her 
sister, and governments cannot found themselves on charity 
alone. Then men begin to recognize the end is near. It is 
not that the Tories are one jt better orators, or statesmen, or 
administrators, or that the Liberals are one jot worse than 
they were formerly. But the supporters of the former are 
uniting more closely, while the latter party are disintegrating 
slowly under the influence of their own prosperity. 

Believing this to be the true state of the case, we, as 
Liberals, see no use in denying it, no use in making excuses 
when the Premier’s near relative is beaten for his own county, 
no use in crying, “‘ Peace! Peace!’ when there isno peace. It 
is better to get out of a fools’ paradise. Nothing keeps us in 
office but the popularity of Lord Palmerston, and even 
that may fail us any day. So fur as the real Liberals 
are concerned, the men who care less for power than 
for progress, they will lose nothing. The wholesome 
chill of opposition will stimulate their energies, and drive 
them to exertion for life and warmth. The trimmers 
and time-servers will be pruned away. The Tories, on 
the other hand, with the sweets will taste the embarrassments 
of power. If places of twelve hundred a year were multi- 
plied by twenty there would not be enough for the crowd of 
obscure supporters who have not only claims, but have had, 


}one time or another, a nod from Tadpole or a wink from 
Taper, and the more eager the expectation the keener the 
| disappointment. t 
bitter tongue, or some section of fanatics which can live ouly have no administrators, and they cannot cover administrative 
Without conciliating the majority, they blunders by a bold policy, for their opposition is merely criti- 
eal, like Peel’s, which Mr. Disraeli lampooued and copies. 
Then at last the public, which after all is not Tory, will, 
policy; yet, by some fatality, he so acted that while the | perhaps, -— to see that rest is not always a thing to be 
j thankful for. 


Out of office fur seventeen years, the party 


John Bull will rouse himself and want to move 


parties, the friends of Russia and the friends of Poland, can- | On, and if it will hasten so desirable a consummation let us 
not speak on the subject without foaming at the mouth, Sir} have a Tory Government by all means. At present he re- 

orge Grey is an amiable man, a clever man, a good | sembles an old gentleman who is plethorically drowsy after 
speaker, and personally popular; but he is always in hot| dinner. In vain does his wife shake him—he rouses but for 


an instant, and then sinks back again with a stertorous snore. 
In his lethargy he is not a graceful spectacle, but for the mo- 
ment it is useless to resist, he must have his sleep out. Mean- 
while this stupor, this Conservative reaction, should be made 


| the most of by its admirers, for it is a sort of thing that does 


not last long, and is usually followed by a rather restless night. 


THE DEBATE ON IRISH DISTRESS. 
HERE is not in the House of Commons a member more 
offensive to English Liberals than Mr. Hennessy. 
Gifted with a fluency which sometimes rises to eloquence, and 
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a courage which nothing—facts included—ever seems to dis- 
may, he speaks with a fatal frequency, and usually with one 
of two equally disagreeable objects—to represent the violent 
section of the Irish Catholic priestiiood, or to increase his 
favour with the Court of the Tuileries. On Friday night, 
however, he for once turned his facility of statement to a 
national purpose, and, in a speech as unlike his usual oratory 
as pleading is unlike declamation called on the House of 
Commons to adopt a remedy for one of the evils which are so 
rapidly emptying Ireland. His proposal may not have been 
wise, and was certainly most inadequate, but it was, at all 
events, moderate and practical, and fairly w.thin the range of 
Parliamentary action. So impressed was the House with the 
subject that the debate, though based on an Irish grievance, 
was throughout earnest and calm, Irish members indulged in 
no antics, Sir Robert Peel descended but once to his usual scorn- 
fulflippancy, and Mr. Bright said nothing more violent than 
that if the French landed at Bantry Bay the Irish people 
would rise to welcome them. Nominally confined to the 
Poor Law, the debate was really on the causes which are pro- 
ducing the new Irish exodus, and from all sides of the 
House the question was, if not rightly, at least most earnestly 
answered, The members even admitted the facts—a thing 
almost unprecedented in an Irish debate. No one attempted 
to deny that in the last ten years Ireland had lost two and a 
half millions of her population, that the exodus was pro- 
ceeding at the rate of 120,000, or more than two per cent. a 
year, that the movement showed a constant tendency towards 
an increase of volume, and that the fact, whether discredita- 
ble to Government or otherwise, was of the highest moment 
to the future both of Ireland and of the Empire. The dis- 
pute was confined to the causes which are producing this 
flight of a nation, and the suggestions, various or contradic- 
tory as they were, constitute a real addition to the information 
of Parliament. ‘The debate left, we imagine, on most minds a 
conviction that Mr. Hennessy’s remedy would but very par- 
tially meet the evil, but it deepened the conviction that there 
exists an evil which requires to be met. 

The member for King’s County argues that besides other 
and less remediable evils Ireland suffers from one which 
Parliament can remove—the severe administration of the Poor 
Law. That law, introduced into Ireland only in 1837, differs 
materially on one point from the law as enforced in England. 
In this country the guardians can, if they think fit, give to 
ablebodied paupers temporary out-door relief, and as a matter 
of fact they do give it to a very considerable extent. In 
Ireland this relief is prohibited, except to widows with two 
children, and a few other incapable persons, and though the 
law is occasionally broken, like every other law in Ireland, 
the ratepayers succeed in keeping the average of out-door 
relief very low indeed. The ‘house ”’ is offered to everybody, 
as it is in Bethnal Green, and the ‘‘ house”’ is so detested that 
the poor look upon it as an alternative worse than star- 
vation itself. That detestation is mainly attributed to 
an idea almost universal in Ireland that residence in the 
workhouses destroys the chastity which is the special pride 
of Irish women, an idea which may be true or false, but 
is, at all events, a noble one. The consequence of this dis- 
tinction is, says Mr. Hennessy, a sense of anger, almost of 
despair, which makes every Irishman turn his eyes to America 
as his only refuge from daily misery. ‘Cheerful little ham- 
lets are entirely disappearing.” ‘lhe peopie have lost their 
spirit, and a discontent has arisen which in bitterness is even 
in Ireland almost without a precedent. ‘The entire population 
is either in motion or wishing to move, and every man who 
goes intensifies the desire among those who are left behind. 
He therefore proposed, as a resolution which if carried 
would become a substantive measure, that the English ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law should be extended to Ireland. 

The first impression produced by this proposal is one of 
total inadequacy, but Mr. Hennessy did not quite do justice 
to his own measure. It seems, of course, very absurd to 
argue that people who are leaving their country by millions 
in order to reach, as they think, a land of peace and plenty, 
will be tempted to stay by the chance of getting a little out- 
door relief granted half in food, half in starvation wages. 


| between labour and want of food. Every bad 


froansenpe rig vapete : harvest, 
great rise in prices, or temporary cessation of work, threa 
| them, as it does the French ouvriers, with the pains of actual 
hunger, the one misfortune for which neither patience 
forbearance, nor courage affords the smallest remed Na 
d : ; medy. They 
o not, indeed, say with the people of Paris that the 
will have work, that they will live working or die fight 
ing, for they are linked with another race not ? 
pressed and of irresistible strength, but they fee] tha 
the alternative before them is just as clear ag 
implied in the Parisian sentence. The law, indeed, offers 
them another, but under conditions which make jt un 
availing, and they live, therefore, under the imaginative dread 
which drives the people of Rouen whenever mills are elgg: 
to demand bread from the State under penalty of insupres. 
tion. This is at least one of the many causes which induces 
the Irishman to place his sole hope in quitting Ireland, ang 
if it were removed, there would, we believe, be a decrease, 
however slight, in the motives for emigration. Mr, He. 
nessy’s motion is in that way a direct contribution towards the 
mitigation of the evil, not because it offers a trumpery bribe 
but because it might remove a terrible fear. Then, too, though 
abstract justice cannot be the single rule of politics, abstrag 
justice ought to be allowed its share of weight, and abstragt 
justice is on Mr. Hennessy’s side. The English system jy 
established among us either because it is right, or because it jg 
the ost benevolent practicable. If it is right, why should 
not the Irishman claim the same justice as his English brother 
enjoys; if it is only benevolent, why is he to be refused the 
same privilege? If he wishes for it, and it is right in itself 
why should he not have it? It is all very well to say, a 
Sir Robert Peel says, that there are features in the national 
character which would induce Irishmen to accept out-door 
relief too eagerly, but as a matter of fact we do give them the 
relief without exciting any such show of eagerness. The 
Irishman in King’s County temporarily thrown out of work 
is compelled to go to the house or starve, but the same man 
in Lancashire can obtain out-door relief. There are half g 
million of Irish in England, yet we do not find it necessary 
to modify our English system in order to prevent their living 
in idleness on something like four shillings a week. Indeed, 
the objection is meaningless, for the difficulty could be 
met at once by a good sharp labour test, and a clear recog. 
nition of the fact that the use of a poor law is to 
keep people alive. Members seem occasionally to argue 
as if the Irish were not only children, but silly children to 
boot,—as if there was something in the national character 
which induced them to prefer hard work and bare living to 
hard work and full meals. Admit, for a moment, that the 
Irishman is, what every other human being is, disposed to play 
rather than work, and what has that to do with the matter? 
Nobody proposes that he should play at anybody’s expense 
but his own, or objects to the sharpest labour test, or hints at 
wages above bare subsistence-point. If anybody supposes that 
an Irishman, because he is an Irishman, will dig for a union on 
sixpence a day instead of digging for a master on a shilling a 
day he is beyond the reach of argument. ‘The principle of 
out-door relief is, we quite admit, always one open to dispute, 
and the practice liable to the most dangerous forms of abuse. But 
we contend that there is nothing in Ireland or in Irishmen 
to make it less successful or less beneficial in one island than 
the other. Englishmen will do nothing on full wages with 
very great placidity, if you will ouly let them. Even the 
clever argument put by Sir F. Heygate, that the land could not 
bear the burden, though much stronger than any other ad- 
vanced, seems to us invalid. He argued that at the best out-door 
relief in Irelan® would raise the poor-rates up to the English 
average, and property veing much less valuable, would prove 
an unendurable tax. It would raise the rate from one shilling 
a pound on the valuation to very nearly three. Experience 
proves that out-door relief, when wisely administered, rather 
reduces the rates, preventing families from breaking up theit 
homes; and Sir F. Heygate forgets that the totul amount 
granted to each individual need not be raised to the English 
level. The pauper has no claim to more than will keep him 
in decent health, and that amount in Ireland is nearly a8 





With unskilled labour fetching at New Orleans a dollar and 


much less than the English average as is the value of pro- 


a half a day, and Irishmen in America sending home in one| perty. At all events, when five millions of Irishmen ask 
year 1,500,000/. to their relatives, the offer of sixpence a} what twenty millions of Englishmen already have, there 


day as alms seems to Englishmen almost a mockery, but that | 
is not quite the whole case. The English Poor Law does not | 


would secm to be at least some ground for close inquiry. The 


difficulty usually is to induce them to bear with English ideas, 


only provide relief for the starving, it removes the fear of , and habits, and Jaws, not to keep them from asking for their 


starvation from those who are above that point. 
labour under the difficulty which makes the artizans of the | 


The Irish | introduction. 


We do not believe any change in the Poor Law would 


Continent so ready for revolution, they do not see any medium | restrict emigration, for emigration is produced by the hope 
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wiring land, the passion of every Celt, whether in 
Kerry or Caen, and it can only be removed by offering land in 

land instead of America. But Mr. Bright, in his violent 
be hit, we suspect, the nail fair on the head when he talked 
pal the hope of invasion, and though the right of out-door 
viel would not change the resolution of those who have 
3 up their minds to go, it would very greatly diminish the 
val tical discontent of those who stay. 
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M. RENAN’S CHRIST FOR THE PEOPLE. 
RENAN’S larger “Life of Jesus” has had a huge popularity 
\ 4 in France, in spite, as he intimates to us. of that ‘‘abso- 
Jute coldness of the historian which proposes, as its only object, to 
take note of the most delicate and severest shades of truth.” Cer- 
tainly We had given M. Renan full credit for a sincere wish to form 
for himself, on his purely rationalistic hypothesis, some coherent 
image of the greatest figure in the history of the world. As Kant, 
with the audacity of true philosophy, proposed to himself the 
problem “ Pow is & priori knowledge possible?” so we conceived 
that M. Renan, having first convinced himself of the self-evident 
character of that large class of prejudices which anti-supernatural- 
ists choose to call by the name of Science, had set himself in a 
thoroughly resolute spirit to discuss the question ‘* How, then, is 
Christ's life and character & priori possible?” We believed that 
no honest sceptic ought to shrink from that question ; that if it 
were more boldly and more truthfully encountered than it is, there 
would be far less scepticism in the world ; and that the best service 
which we could render to the cause of unbelief, was to hold a man 
up to contumely, instead of receiving him with respect, for the 
attempt to state honestly the difficulties and face the questions 
which the so-called “ scientific” prejudices of his country, or his 
time, or his individual education, had forced upon him. We 
thought, too, that the very indonsistencies of M. Renan in 
painting a serene and simple country prophet violently pro- 
jected by his own errors into a career of forced fanaticism 
which burned up the human beauty of his nature with its raging 
fever, and forced him almost into an act of religious suicide, though 
the very histories which M. Renan cited in proof of his assumption 
concentrate the greatest acts of tenderness, of self-forgetfulness, of 
gentle and compassionate equanimity round the period when, ac- 
cording to our biographer the fever is culminating and the flaming 
vision of the kingdom of God is turning the prophet’s head giddy 
and making his demeanour “strange and rude,”—that these very 
inconsistencies, laid bare the real stress of the problem in his mind, 
30 that M. Renan’s dream, which he called a solution, would thus 
contain in itself the germs of its own antidote. 

But either M. Renan is not yet content with the popularity of 
his book, marvellous as it has been, or his artistic eye is annoyed 
at those blemishes which were its greatest merits because they were 
the meeting-points of opposite difficulties,—for he has now thought 
it his duty to prepare another edition for the people. He has doctored 
his little difficulties, poured oil on the eddies of thought where, in 
his former work, the falling current of the natural and the rising 
tide of the supernatural came into abrupt collision, and se produced 
a result in which all is homogeneous because half the essence is 
omitted. It is all done, however, for the sake of the poor and the 
suffering, he says,—for the sake of those whom Christ Himself best 
loved ; “since it has been given to me to trace a picture of Jesus 
which has commanded some attention, I have thought it my duty to 
present this picture in a form suitably prepared for the poor, for the 
afflicted of this world, for those whom Jesus most loved.” ‘This 
“suitable preparation” consists not merely in a reduction of size 
and price, but, as we have said, in expunging what people are apt to 
call the “ objectionable” passages,—in truth the very passages where 
M. Renan’s sincere thought was most clearly and simply expressed, 
and where there was the strongest evidence that even his dexterous 
Parisian thought had come upon veins of material which he knew 
not how to assimilate with the tenour of his general conception, 
Having spoken as an instructor to the instructed, M. Renan turns, 
according to that aristocratic theory of divinity which Mr. Matthew 
Arnold propounded a year ago amongst us, to “ edify” the unin- 
structed, by telling them what he makes of Christ on the natural - 
istic theory when he has got rid of those elements in the Gospels 
which least accord with that theory by the simple process of ignoring 
their existence. “In order to be an historian, I was obliged to 
paint a Christ who had the traits, the colour, the physiognomy 
of his race. This time it is a Christ in white marble whom I 
Present to the public, a Christ hewn out of a spotless block, a 
Christ simple and pure as the sentiment which created him. Mon 
Dieu! perhapsit isalso truer. Who knows if there are not moments 





in which that which comes from man is without blemish? These 


moments do not last long, but there are such. It is thus, at least, 
that Jesus appeared to the people; it is thus that the people saw 
and loved him ; it is thus that he has remained in the heart of 
man. Here is that which has lived in bim, that which has 
charmed the world, and created his immortality.” Thus M. Renan 
condescends from the great height of his former scientific estimate 
to humour the popular ideal ; expunging the suggestion that Christ 
consented to countenance a fictitious resurrection of Lazarus 
arranged by the sisters; omitting the comments upon his devour- 
ing fanaticism towards the close of his career; ignoring the 
human shortcomings of the master, and even colouring over the 
great blemishes which he discovers, or believes he discovers, in 
His character, in order that the people may still cling, as they have 
been accustomed to do, to a false ideal, but a false ideal that has 
been touched up for them by M. Renan’s delicate brush. Having 
whispered confidentially to his brother savans that he thinks there 
were lamentable shortcomings here and there, he clears his throat 
for the sake of ‘‘ the poor and the afflicted such as Jesus loved,” and 
says, condescendingly, ‘‘I will overlook these shortcomings for 
your sake; I will countenance you in the amiable and pleasing 
idealism which refuses to follow the minuter clues of history 
when they lead you to flaws in this character. I will lend you all 
the authority of my ‘shorter life of Jesus’ for saying that Christ was 
humanly perfect,—providing you, however, with the means of 
knowing from my preface that this is not my own real opinion, but 
a concession of mine to the popular taste; and that in my larger 
life of Jesus this fictitious idealism is exploded and the blemishes 
laid bare.” A Christ adapted for the million by M. Renan with 
especial view to the preference of the vulgar for a spotless hero,— 
that is what the “ scientific ” French historian in his immense con- 
descension kindly offers us! We shall have him next adapting the 
scientific idea of Order to the popular taste for a Providence, and 
indulging us with a selection of the traits, that are most pleasing 
and suitable to the devotional feelings, in the character of God ! 
We confess that this new adaptation of M. Renan’s, strikes us 
as far more truly atheistic,—or, if he pleases, idealistic, which is 
much the same thing, for if we are to worship what pleases 
our fancy best there is no real worship at all,—than any of 
the searching doubts which he confessed in his previous work. 
A man who in writing about Christ can intentionally indulge 
the people with the unreal wish to have the faults of a mere 
hero suppressed, in order to feed the idealism of their hero- 
worship, seems to us to have lost more utterly the true sense 
of Christ’s work and purpose than the bitterest of rational- 
istic critics. ‘The new esotericism which confides to the cultivated 
classes, in an expensive volume, its impression of Christ's feverish 
fanaticism, and its grave doubts as to His sincerity, which it expunges 
from the cheap volume for ‘ the poor and afflicted,” on the ground 
that, perhaps, they don’t much matter, and at all events spoil the 
picture and give needless pain, surely carries the vulgar principle of 
“you pay your money and you take your choice” into a theme where 
truth is the essence of sacredness, and sacredness of truth. M- 
Renan thinks the Oriental world in ancient times had no conceptiom 
at all of that scrupulous veracity which scientific habits of thought 
have fostered among the Western nations ; and the first illustration 
he gives us of this modern scientific fidelity is to withdraw, for the 
sake of a popular audience, the most striking feature from his 
picture,—namely, his idea of the degeneration of Christ’s charac- 
ter both in the direction of fanaticism and of finesse,—without 
even hinting that his true judgment on the matter is altered. 
And what is his motive? It is not very easy to say. M. Renan 
appears to have a profound belief that “‘ the people” have lost all 
their belief in the supernatural, but cling, nevertheless, to a moral 
idealism with which it is just as well to soothe them. He would 
not, we believe, on any account, even for the sake of the people and 
faith in *‘ the Ideal,” countenance one shadow of supernaturalism 
in writing his “ Life of Jesus.” ‘The faith which, to most of us, 
alone explains and reconciles the majesty and mystery of that life 
is to him a faith absolutely dead, not even to be honoured with a 
recognition. But there is something called faith in “the Ideal” 
which ought to be cherished in the people all the more because they 
cannot be allowed any faith in a personal, much less in an incarnate, 
God. ‘The people,” he says, “so far in accordance with positive 
science, do not admit the specially supernatural, or miracle. 
Must one, then, infer that they are strangers to the high beliefs 
which constitute the nobility of man? 1t would be a grave error. 
‘The people are religious in their own way. What is there more 
touching than their respect for death? Their courage, their 
serenity, their desire to educate themselves, their indifference to 
ridicule, their great heroic instincts, their taste for works of art or 





poetry, which excite serious emotions by addressing themselves to 
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noble sentiments, that perpetual youth which shines in them when | may see a neighbour's child burn itself to death without be 
there is any question of glory and of patrotism, all this is religion, | punished, except by the hoot the crowd would probably raise, Ne 


and the best religion. 
One pleases them by idealism. 


The people are in no degree materialistic. | do they attempt to visit penally even those who, being bound 
. . . To inspire in them a respect promise or position not to show negligence, still grievously fail ig 


even for the transient forms [of religion], to show them its | their natural or self-imposed obligation. A mother may geg be 
grandeur in history, to bring out into relief what of good or holy | child go too near a well, or a nurse leave her charge dang 


these antique forms have had in them, is not this an act of piety ?” 
And accordingly M. Renan sets to work to encourage the people as 
much as possible in the idea that, though the whole Christian 
worship of all ages has been a blunder, it yet grew out of a great 
and noble life, which he does not think it will hurt them 
to conceive as decidedly more great and more noble than 
scientific men like himself, who also worship the Ideal, but do not see 
any necessity to connect it closely with individual achievements, 
really regard it. As he cannot honestly ask them to be Christians, 
to put faith in Christ,—he will at least encourage their idealism by 
stimulating their sentiment, and even fostering a little false 
sentimentalism about Him. 

To us this is all utterly rotten. The people might, no doubt, by 
God’s mercy retain nobility of feeling if they had ceased to recog- 
nize Him at all; they might retain many Christian feelings after 
they had forgotten the very name of Christ. But, if the Ideal is 
strong enough to spur on the people’s hero-worship into yearnings 
belied by historic truth, it is strong enough already, and needs no 
fostering. M. Renan would do better to curb the people's passion 
for such fancy articles, and bring them back to truth, than 
to minister to it. It is a curious doctrine to preach that the 
Ideal keeps itself alive in the heart of the people, and yet 
that it stands in need of a little false stimulus, such as the suppres- 
sions of this book give. We imagine that the caprice of popular 
idealism, the tendency of the people to set up fancy divinities, 
human or otherwise, needs no fostering,—needs, on the contrary, 
much restraining from the hand of the true Lord of the people. 
If M. Renan would think less of improving on history for the 
people’s sake, and more of the old problem which we supposed to 
be working in his mind, “‘ How are all these apparent contradic- 
tions in the life of Christ to be reconciled?” he would certainly 
do more to inspire the people with the very highest element even 
in moral idealism,—a severe love of truth. And he would do a 
thousand times more to send people back from his artistically dis- 
posed colours and draperies, his pretty little Galilean pictures, and 
his eloquent French plaudits as the curtain falls on the Crucifixion, 
—to the old and urgent problem, ‘Is it indeed true that all this 
arose out of Man’s thought, or may it not be that this was a true 
descent of God into the midst of us, a real Gospel for Man, and 
not, after all, a mere capricious flight of temporary idealism in an 
Oriental heart ?” 





THE ENGLISH PUNISHMENT FOR CRIMES OF 
OMISSION. 
HE difficulty of punishing crimes of omission, of bringing the 
moral and civil law into accord in cases of evil negligence, 
has long been the opprobrium of jurists. Ifa man who can swim 
sees a child drowning, and could save it but does not, heis morally 
guilty though not of murder, still of a very serious offence. No law, 
however, can punish his quiescence, for no legislation could obtain 
evidence as to the mental progress going on in his mind. He may 
have been merely unready, watching the exact moment at which to 
save the child, or may have doubted its danger, or may not have 
fully satisfied himself that it was alive, or may be simply afraid— 
and cowardice is not an offence definable by civil law. Jurists are 
powerless to fill up what is, nevertheless, a breach in the chain of 
compulsory enactments, and a breach in a most important link. 
One of the first objects and ends of punishment is to re-tone the 
moral sense of society, to keep up by external force the impulses 
good men should usually feel from within. The tendency to crimes 
of omission, being fostered in addition to all other temptations by in- 
dolence and fear, specially needs this repression, which, nevertheless, 
the wisest legislators have always refused to secure. The mischief 
which would arise from punishing upon moral evidence, according, 
that is, to the prejudices, or ideas, or convictions of the judge, is felt 
to be greater than the gain arising from the new energy imparted 
to benevolence, and men may watch a fire with folded hands, or 
see their friends commit suicide, or stand apart while their wives 
are tortured—that occurred in Devon the other day, —without any 
punishment beyond the one which opinion can inflict. 
Oddly enough, however, English lawyers, always illogical, but 
usually effective, have invented in the regular, blundering, purpose- 
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less, sensible English way, a device which remedies most of the 
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near the track of racing omnibuses, without being sentenced 5 
magistrate to any term of imprisonment. But they have invented, ¢p 
elucidated, the theory that every office involving gain involyeg also 
tacit contract, and that if by the officeholder’s negligence an 
damage arise to any other person, there is a right, not of Pu. 
ishment, but simply of compensation for the loss so sustained, It 
an omnibus-driver under instructions to “‘ nurse” other omnibusey 
runs over a passenger, that passengers’ children have no power to 
bring his employers before a magistrate, but they have power tg 
bring them into a civil court. His death usually injures their 
prospects, and in the few cases in which it does not, the jury, re. 
cognizing the natural equity of the claim, are very lenient indeg 
in their view as to the amount of proof required. The result is to 
establish the power of the courts to inflict very serious fines y 
all persons who, being in any way responsible for the safety of lif 
and property, refuse or neglect to fulfil their implied or promis 
engagements. Everybody is forced from without to do his duty, 
provided that he has acknowledged openly or tacitly his obligation 
to doit. It is a very curious device, but on the whole it Works, 
like most English devices, very fairly well. It really maky 
the corporate bodies who carry us, and manufacture for w, 
and collect water for us, and build houses for us, feel a respon. 
sibility as much as any alteration in the criminal law could d 
while it dispenses with the need of impossible evidence as toa man’s 
mental state. If we were to hang a railway company because one 
of its guards in a drunken fit ran over a harmless passenger, we 
should have to prove that every shareholder meant to kill that 
passenger, or if directors were to be held responsible, that each 
director knew death would be the consequence of his act, which, 
of course, could never be done. But it is easy to prove that the 
guard was drunk, that the passenger was run over, that the guard 
was employed by the company, that the company had contracted 
to employ sober guards, and that consequently the children of the 
killed man are sufferers by breach of contract, They get punished 
in a roundabout way quite enough to make them more careful, and 
in a manner not at all inconsistent with natural justice, or calcu 
lated to excite a demoralizing pity for them. 

There seems some risk that this system, which, we take it, really 
protects English life and property as much as any single law, may 
be subjected to some very hard strains. The railway interest dos 
not like it at all, and the railway interest is very powerful, and has 
struck once or twice very audaciously at the law. It is not very 
popular, indeed, with any holders of property, for the chance o 
somebody else benefiting by damages inflicted for injury done to 
you is very much less than the chance of paying for damage you 
have unconsciously done to others. Propertied persons are beginning 
to talk very audibly about the injustice of juries, and their tendency 
to excessive awards, and the ruinous effect of accumulating damages 
for one and the same act. We should not wonder if the disaster 
of Saturday last, the breaking out of the Bradfield Reservoir, brought 
this discontent to a head. A catastrophe so great has seldom been 
followed by a punishment so tremendous. It is asserted that the 
reservoir was originally weak, that the dam, 100 feet high, 
was built too cheaply, was insufficiently sloped, insufficiently 
puddled, and built upon a foundation known to engineers tobe 
dangerously full of springs. Warning, moreover, had been give 
of the insecure state of the dam, and that warning was nd 
attended to with sufficient speed. ‘There seems to be primd facie 
evidence of neglect, and the catastrophe, whatever its excuse, 
caused the deaths of three hundred persons, the destruction d 
whole villages, and, in short, one of those awful scenes of helpless 
misery and terror which we usually associate only with the terrible 
side of the great laws of nature. But if the negligence is proved, 
the punishment will be as tremendous as the catastrophe. The 
whole property of the company will be instantly swept awa. 
Their capital cannot meet the demands for compensation, and = 
do not feel absolutely certain that limited liability, though # 
extends to all debts, extends also to infractions of law. Avoiding 
that question, never yet, we think, decided, then comes the point 
sure to be angrily debated—is such an infliction just? Would 
legislators consciously arrange that for a defect of care a ma 
should be fined in everything he possessed? For, will property- 
holders argue, ‘‘ Look how little connection there is between our 


failures of the criminal law. They do not, indeed, attempt to | offence and its penalty? Admit that we ought to have built that 
touch the individual for not fulfilling his moral duty. A neighbour |! dam better, and should be fined for not having done so, surely 
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gnount of fine should be regulated in some degree by the motive 
9 Suppose the reservoir had burst over a valley almost un- 
inhabited, we should have been liable only for a few score thousand 
But because it burst over a valley filled with houses, and 
with a great city jutting into its neck, therefore the accumulation 
of individual claims is to ruin us utterly. Is that just? Ought 
wenot rather to lose a sum bearing some proportion to a year’s or 
wo years’ profits, a heavy sum if you will, but still a sum fixed, 
not regulated by accidents over which we have not the slightest 
gontrol ? ~=Suppose the Koh-i-noor had been in the way, and 
been swept into the sea?’ Prima facie there is justice in 
that argument, but the answer, we fear, unfortunately for 
the proprietors of the waterworks, is, nevertheless, too clear. 
It is simply that every offence is punished and must be 
ished on an estimate of motive and effect conjointly. A man 
atabs another, not meaning to kill him, but to lay him up for a 
twelvemonth. If the victim survives the stabber has secured his 
end, and,—except in London, where he will probably receive a re- 
‘mand and a fortnight’s imprisonment,—he is punished accord- 
ingly. But if the victim dies the ruffian is, even in London, 
nished much more heavily, though the motive was in both cases 
one and the same. So in cases of theft, though all theft has the 
same motive, the value of the loss regulates in part the punishment, 
and the whole theory of damage rests not on the act alone, but on 
the injury which the act has caused. The killing of a labourer and the 
killing of a peer is, to the criminal law, one and the same act, but if a 
railway company does it the damages will be widely different. ‘The 
injury done is part of the offence, and in cases of vast injury the doers 
of it must accept vast penalty, as they would any other misfortune. 
Otherwise, the first object of the law, to secure among the very rich 
an external and powerful motive for extra care, would be entirely 
defeated. That Sheffield lay in the way of their water is a very 
great misfortune for the company, but then it was also a very 
great reason for that unusual caution and prudence it is the object 
of the system of compensations to inculcate. Had the sea flowed 
by the dam its weakness woula hardly have been matter of blame, 
rather a question of pecuniary prudence, for the sea is not hurt by 
any number of cubic feet of addition; but as Sheffield stood at 
its foot, the guilt of carelessness is that of neglecting precautions 
which involve the imminent and visible fate of thousands. Of 
course, if there was no negligence there was also no guilt, but if 
there was, then the extent of injury done is not an adequate 
reason for reducing the fine. 








LOUISIANA AND GENERAL BUTLER. 
[From our SpecraAL CorrESPONDENT. | 
New York, March 5, 1864. 

OF news to send you by this steamer there is none of striking im- 
portance. Perhaps no part of it will interest you more than the 
annowicement of the result of the recent election in Louisiana. 
Little more than 8,000 votes were cast, and the Unconditional Free 
State candidate for Governor was elected by about 3,000 majority. 
You must not suppose that any of these votes were those of soldiers ; 
only Louisianans went to the polls; and the comparatively small 
number of votes cast is due, of course, to the drafts which the Con- 
federate War Department has made upon the male population of 
voting age. Nevertheless, the election is none the less significant 
of the fate of slavery in the great sugar-growing State. 

Our military affairs are, in the slang phrase of the day, “ rather 
mixed ;” and, as far as we can see, no really important movement 
8 on foot on either side. The mystery which enveloped the Florida 
disaster at my last writing* isin a great measure dispelled. It 
Seems that Florida is now the chief source of supplies for the rebel 
army, and that it was to obtain control of these that the expedition 
Which resulted so disastrously was undertaken. ‘The victory was 
easily won on the part of the rebels ; for General Seymour marched 
his column of 5,000 men without flankers straight into a trap, where 
4n enemy largely outnumbering him—said to have been 15,000strong 
—opened fire from cover on front and both flanks, so that in twenty 
minutes one battery, Hamilton’s, of six pieces lost forty-four men, 
four officers, and forty horses. It is not at all surprising that this 
battery left two of its pieces in the hands of the enemy. Our loss 
in killed and wounded rises to nearly 1,200, the badly wounded 
having fallen into the hands of the enemy. General Seymour is 
under arrest for his bad conduct in this affair, in which his culpable 
heglect cost us more than a thousand men, five guns, and the 
moral effect of a defeat, though an unimportant one. 

As to General Sherman and his expedition eastward from Vicks- 





burg into Alabama, the fact is that no one not upon his line of 
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4.th our correspondent’s letters have arrived since our last impression. 








march knows anything. The reports which reach us are contra- 
dictory, and are mere rumours, We know, however, that General 
Smith, who, with a large body of cavalry, was expected first to 
effect a diversion in favour of Sherman, and then unite with him, 
has been able to do the former bnt not the latter, and has 
returned to Vicksburg. Deprived of this expected and important 
aid, General Sherman may have been compelled to undertake a 
retreat which his own course has made most perilous, if not im- 
possible. But except this probability there are equal grounds for 
believing that he is pushing forward toward Mobile, and that he is 
going back towards Vicksburg. 

General Kilpatrick has just swept through Virginia south of the 
Rapidan with a large force of cavalry, penetrating to the outer 
defences of Richmond, but not undertaking to attack them, and 
pushing on to General Butler's lines, where he arrived with small 
loss, but without having accomplished anything which would seem 
to justify such an expedition. He is said to have bet 5,000 dols. 
that he would ride into Richmond; but [ can hardly believe that. 
Richmond has not been fortified at leisure for two years and more 
to be ridden into by a brigade of cavalry. It is said, too, that 
Longstreet and his men were back in Richmond to oppose Kil- 
patrick; but this, also, is difficult of belief. 

Having thus unpacked my little budget, I beg leave to say that 
the Spectator’s appreciation of General Butler in its review 
(Feb. 13) of Mr. Parton’s book is notably just and comprehen- 
sive. He is indeed “ a stern, efficient, straightforward tyrant [but 
in the old sense, twrannos], without the smallest disposition to 
cruelty, but with an inflexible dispositiou to make his own cause 
succeed, upright as a politician, and personally kind.” Add to 
this, humour both quaint and rich, and the power of writing 
English of uncommon strength and simplicity, and you have 
the whole man, But you add that he has ‘‘a certain coarseness of 
fibre in his moral composition offensive to men of more refined 
habits of thought.” I do not mean to deny the truth of this judg- 
ment, which indeed is, in effect, identical with that which I hear 
continually passed upon him. Nor is it with the purpose of de- 
fending him that I venture to say very decidedly that the acts 
which you cite as indicative of moral coarseness do not sup- 
port an opinion which in itself may be perfectly correct. Those 
acts are General Butler's recommendation that the Commis- 
sioners from South Carolina who went to Washington to announce 
the secession of that State, should be arrested and tried for treason, 
and the famous woman order, which you justly say was intended 
not to lead to the slightest violence to any woman, but to place 
any woman who insulted the officers and soldiers of the United 
States upon the level of strect-walkers. You add, that this mode 
of showing irritation at female contempt, and at a mere bit of 
woman's spite, was highly discreditable, Now, under the ordinary 
circumstances of war, these judgments could not be gainsaid. 
Men going, like those Commissioners, from one belligerent Govern- 
ment to another upon a diplomatic mission, and placing themselves 
without hesitation in the power of a foreign foe, would certainly 
among men of honour, among gentlemen, be regarded as ‘ in 
reality men bearing a flag of truce.” But in this case it was not 
so; for the very going of those men to Washington was a treason- 
able act, and contained within itself the elements of the entire 
series of political crimes which have since been committed against 
our Government. ‘The very question at issue was, and is, whether 
those men had a right to do that thing which they assumed that 
they had a right to do under the Constitution ; and this General 
Butler proposed should be tried instanter. Suppose that a majority 
of the leading men in Yorkshire and a majority of their followers 
determinéd to secede from the British Empire, and that having 
passed their resolution of secession and begun to arm themselves, 
half a dozen of them chose to go up unasked to London to announce 
the fact, 2nd make consequent arrangements, would they go back 
to Yorkshire or into the Tower? Nevertheless, I would not have 
had the Commissioners hanged; nor, I think, would General 
Butler. Again, if the woman order were the mere fruit of resent- 
ment of a display of strong political feeling, or of woman's spite, 
it would, indeed, have displayed want of tact, judgment, and 
delicacy of feeling. But General Butler knew, as we all knew, and 
ag you did not know, that in all the arsenals of the rebel slave- 
holders there was not one weapon more formidable against the power 
which he wassent to maintain than this one of scornful and flagrant 
insult to the Northern people. For a score or more of years it has 
been the most powerful agent in the hands of the slaveholders in 
their endeavour to bring about the disruption of the country. 
Contempt for the Yankee, because he could be insulted with im- 
punity by the slave-holder, and with impunity because he did not 
wash out the most trivial affront in blood, has been carefully in- 
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stilled into the mass of the people of the Slave States, the women 
using all the influence of their sex to cherish and diffuse it, and 
has made this insurrection possible, which, were that contempt to 
cease, and be generally admitted to have ceased, would at once 
subside. Not inferior in importance or in difficulty to any other 
part of our great task in this war has been that of teaching these 
bearers of bowie-knives, who have duels and “ difficulties” as they 
have breakfast and dinner, that we must be treated with respect, 
although we do not cut each others’ throats upon small provocation. 
General Butler saw, what his soldiers felt, that as long as the feel- 
ing of scorn and contempt—ignorant, foolish, and contemptible 
contempt though it were—could be kept alive in New Orleans, 
just so long would his power totter and be at the mercy of an 
accidental blow, and he saw, also, that nothing could keep it 
alive so surely as open insult offered to his soldiers with 
impunity by women; and seeing this, he saw that he must put 
a stop to it at once, and hedidso. As to the “taste” of the 
order, he appreciated fully, | know that he appreciated fully, 
every objectién which could be made upon that score; but he 
thinks, and on this point I confess I think with him, that when 
it is to bo decided whether good taste shall be regarded or this 
Republic destroyed in order that slavery may spread and endure for 
ever, good taste must go to the wall. We must seize the weapon 
that will do the business, whether it be the correct thing for us to 
use it or no. I remember a case in point here in New York. A 
few years ago a policeman brought an enormous half-drunken Irish 
woman into the hall of our City prison—the ‘Tombs, as it is called. 
She began to abuse him ; from abuse she passed to blows; and she 
being a brawny creature and not without practice, he was obliged 
to guard his face and fall back. She pounded away, giving 
alternately an oath and a blow, and so followed him up two or 
three times round the hall until his arms had become pretty well 
bruised and he a laughing-stock to the other prisoners. ‘Tired of 
this, and seeing that he was becoming demoralized, he at last let 
out his left, and laid his assailant sprawling upon the floor. Soon 
recovering herself, she sat up square on the floor, like an “ L,” and 
cried out, ‘* A pretty man you are, by G——. Strike a woman, 
will you?” Now the effect of the blows she gave him was as 
nothing compared with that of the unnoticed insults which the 
rebel New Orleans women heaped upon the officers and soldiers 
of General Butler's army. As to this man’s personal kin«liness 
of nature, you are quite right. I have had unmistakeable evi- 
dence that his heart is full of tenderness and strong affections. 
In person he is rather ‘under-sized, and much less rugged 
than either his portrait or acts would lead you to suppose. 
In manner I was surprised—yet [ should not have been 
surprised—to find how gentle and sweet he was. Yet, as 
once in New York I passed a whole evening with him, in 
company only with the Lieutenant, now Colonel, Kinsman, 
whose courage you noticed in the article which has brought this 
outpouring upon your readers, there came in muttered accents 
from between his teeth, a quict threat that made my blood 
curdle with a savage joy. It was many weeks before the Irish 
riots of last July; but he had foreseen them, and already in his 
mind settled how he would deal with the rioters and their rich in- 
stigators. This man, whom his enemies (who are always those of 
freedom) delight to call “beast,” attached to him by bonds of 
boundless admiration and devoted friendship an officer, a former 
political opponent, who had in a remarkable degree that childlike 
gentleness and simplicity of character, and that womanly tender- 
ness and sweetness of disposition, which sometimes are found in a 
brave and dashing soldier. When that officer died from the effect 
of a wound, General Butler on visiting his body was so unmanned 
that his only companion left him hastily out of respect; but he 
could not get away quickly enough to avoid hearing an outburst of 
grief that seemed to shatter the man’s whole being. On his re- 
turn the aide-de-camp found him calm, and a word upon the sub- 
ject never passed his lips. I have much more to say, but I stay 
my hand. I had no thought when I began of thus obtruding 
General Butler upon British readers. He would not thank me 
for it, 


New York, February 27, 1864. 
Tue address of the expiring rebel Congress to the people of “the 
Confederated Slave States, which will reach London with or before 
this letter, may possibly be deemed of sufficient importance to 


merit notice in the Spectator. But should it receive a compliment | 
so much beyond its deserts, it must be conferred by another hand 
than mine. The document is a mere reiteration of all the many | 
old pretences, and long exploded boasts, and the few threadbare | 
truths which the slave-holding insurgents have set forth again and | 


again as their justification and their record in this war, 4 doles 
plaint that certain hundred and fifty thousand men (for that ina ul 
the number of active secessionists) were not allowed to 4 ‘ot 
great, prosperous, and peaceful Republic, in order that they nie 
establish a government ‘ founded on the true relations of Capital ty 
labour,” i.e., that capital should own the labourer, sell him like the 
produce of his unpaid toil, beat him when he does not do as hej 
told, and kill him if he resists,—such a plaint may touch the hearty ; 
Englishmen on the other side of the water; but there are 
hundreds of thousands of hearts that beat with pure English blogg 
on this side which remain entirely unmoved by such Pleading and 
think it folly to waste time and words in answering. 

From Chattanooga we have news of a successful battle a 
a small town called Tunnel Hill, and the consequent ln 
mediate movement of our forces upon Dalton, where jt . 
said (but I doubt it) that the rebel General Johnston meq, 
to give serious battle. Longstreet has retreated, ang We 
hold not only undisturbed but unmenaced possession of Bag 
Tennessee. There were stories a week or two ago of a great 
projected rebel invasion of Ohio. I did not think them Worthy 
of notice at the time, and they have all faded away before the nog 
aspect of affairs. ‘The rebel leaders, though not in my judgment 
the wonderful people that some of you seem to think then 
are very far from being the fools they would show themselyes by 
undertaking a third time to breathe the air of the Free States, 

If there were a quarter from which we did not expect to hear of 
disaster it was Florida, whence there comes to us this morning 
authentic news of the complete repulse of an expedition which 
was moving westward from Jacksonville, on the seaboard, t 
Tullahassee, the capital of the State, both but little south of th 
Georgia line. ‘They had marched about fifty-five miles westward 
from Jacksonville, that is, about one-third of their proposed 
journey, when they encountered the enemy 15,000 strong—; 
detachment of Bragg’s army under the command of Hardee, it 
is said—and were defeated with the loss of five field-pieog 
and about five hundred killed and wounded. ‘That an aruy 
of 15,000 men should appear to dispute his progress in Florids 
doubtless surprised General Seymour, who commanded the exp. 
dition, and General Gilmore, who planned it, as much as it has 
us at home. We should have looked for Bragg’s army any- 
where but there, and thought that Seymour would have almost a 
mere route march of it. But why he should have been sent inte 
Florida at all is what none of us understand. What end could have 
been attained by even an uuresisted occupation of this comparatively 
unimportant country commensurate with the expense and risk of 
the expedition, and the division of Gilmore's forces around Charles. 
ton, we cannot conjecture. I trust that General Gilmore may be 
able to give a reason that will satisfy the War Department 
and the country smarting under the sting of this small though very 
irritating reverse ; but I fear that the destroyer of Fort Sumter and 
Fort Pulaski, fretting at his recent compelled inaction, organized 
this expedition merely that he might seem to be doing something, 
and add the capture of ‘Tullahassee to his laurels, worthless though 
such a leaf might really be in his crown. I do not wish to judge 
him harshly, but my fears that he was thus indiscreet are not miti- 
gated by the fact (it seems to be the fact) that he stopped the New 
York bound steamer in the bay of Port Royal after she had started 
on her voyage, and took from the passengers all their private 
letters giving accounts of this disaster. This story may ke 
the malicious exaggeration of a newspaper deprived of that jewel, 
dearer than honour, early information ; and the suppressed letter 
or letters nay have been known to General Gilmore to contail 
injurious misinformation. It is but fair for me to admit that 
this is not improbable, and that I trust that the General will 
able fully to justify himself in his very extraordinary proceeding. 
For very extraordinary it was, in spite of all the talk of your papers 
about the “suppression of unfavourable reports” and ‘‘ manipulatios 
of telegraphic despatches” by our authorities. There has been 00 
such suppression, no such manipulation. ‘The fact that there has 
been a Government censorship over the telegraph, and that the 
Government, most unwisely, I think, has nevertheless failed to issue 
an Official bulletin of such news received at the War Department 
as might properly be divulged, have given those who criticized ® 








adversely or coldly the opportunity of saying that the extravagant 
stories of success, or the mitigated reports of disaster which have 
again and again been published in our newspapers, were inspired by 
the Government itself. But the truth is that the Government 
undertook nothing in its censorship but the mere excision 
of such parts of telegraphic despatches as might be injt- 
rious if made public. It did not interfere with or in a0y 
way make itself responsible for other news. If a man chose 
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New York papers that General Buncombe with 
men had defeated and captured General Bragg with100,000, 
"shat when General Buncombe had been defeated and destroyed 
_ merely effected a brilliant change of base with little loss, the 
be bad eon just as if it was a message to send ona portmanteau, 
ag a few hundredweight of tallow. The Government 
. ed after its own business, and did not undertake to edit 
- New York papers, or to regulate the minds of quidnunes and 
wsmongers. All scandal would have been avoided by the issu- 
- f brief official bulletins. The subject reminds me of Lieute- 
po Maury’s letter published in the London Morning Herald, 
oan place!) asserting that we Yankees get up imitations of the 
i State newspapers filled with false news and spurious docu- 
ments. Now I have no connection of any kind with any news- 
but [am in a position to know that this ridiculous story is 
sierly without foundation. ‘I'he Southern news published in the 
New York papers is made up of ungarbled extracts from genuine 
Southern papers. I do not speak upon belief, but upon knowledge ; 
and I have reason to believe that Mr.{Maury is as well informed 
upon the point as I am. A YANKEE, 
ETERNAL PUNISHMENTS. 
To THe Eprror or THE “ SpEcTaTor.” 


§m,—I do not wish to trouble you at any length in answer to your 
remarks upon my letter; but there are a few [points I should be 
glad to notice. 

Doubtless you are right in saying that we of the country clergy 
are very much exposed to the danger of having four intellects 
‘rusted.” Whether the dangers to which metropolitan and 
{earned writers are liable,—as, for instance, that of acquiring a 
habit of interpreting common words in abstruse and recondite 
genses, strange to the minds of ordinary men,—are not at least an 
equal impediment to the right understanding of that Gospel which 
was to be ‘‘ preached to the poor,” is very doubtful. 

Of one thing I am certain —that is, that whatever may be the 
effect upon a few philosophical, and, perhaps, somewhat peculiarly 
constituted minds, of the attempt to prove that the adjective 
alinos, and its substantive, w/v, can have nothing to do with 
time, because %w7} aluivioz, when so mentioned in Scripture, is yet 
generally only treated of with reference to what are commonly 
considered its other and moral characteristics (which it is, of course, 
far more important for us to dwell upon than its duration), the 
effect of that argument upon most minds will only be to prejudice 
the cause in defence of which it is urged, because it seems to 
us ordinary, and rustic, and perhaps somewhat “feeble” and 
“feminine-minded ” persons, very forced and incredible. 

Will you allow m2 also to make a remark or two with regard to 
some other statements of yours P 

One ground upon which you defend the publication of Lord 
Westbury’s “ Epitaph” is, that it was “already circulating every- 
where” (?), and that to publish it was therefore an act of the same 
kind as publishing ‘ any other evil fact.” 

But this defence is insufficient. At least I do not pelieve that 
you yourself would justify the publication of all “evil facts ” in 
the Spectator. There are many blasphemies which, unless I am 
much mistaken, you would decline to publish, however prevalent they 
might be in some quarters. If so, on what ground would you do 
%? Would it be simply because such blasphemy offends your 
own sense of reverence ? Would not the fact weigh at all with 
you that it would offend others whose feelings you wish to 
respect? Or would any one seriously maintain that the fact that 
a2 opinion is held by large numbers of persons to whom, because 
of their being distinguished by the greatest qualities both of 
head and heart, we attribute high authority, is no reason for 
respectfulness of manner in treating that opinion? Would it be 

decent in a mathematician who had arrived at an absolute 
conviction of the falsehood of the Newtonian astronomy to 
attack it with the weapons of ridicule and scorn? Would it not 
mply a most absurd and contemptible arrogance of confidence in 
his own judgment were he to do so ?—simply because of the weight 
of authority on its side. But the common belief as to the eternity 
of future punishment is not supported only by the great majority 
of the present clergy, but was solemnly believed, as I have already 
urged, by such narrow brains and cold hearts as those of Leibnitz, 


telegraph to the 








ment in its favour. 





deliberate belief of the vast majority of Christians of every kind. 
This is, to me, I confess, a most solemn and a very painful 
fact. ‘That such a belief on a fundamental point of theology so 
maintained can be really “monstrous” and ‘horrible,’ and 
deserved to be treated with the loftiest scorn and attacked with 
light weapons of conversational ridicule, is a startling assertion. I 
am no believer in any “magic power of interpretation,’ such 
as you think that Dr. Pusey and others hold is given to the 
clergy (by the bye, Dr. Pusey would be greatly surprised to hear 
that he believes that “the clergy are the Church,” or that 
“ priests” are not “ men”), but one thing I cannot but believe, 
that is, that any doctrine which has been solemnly believed by the 
larger part of Christendom —lay quite as much as clerical—during 
many ages, and in many countries, must have something of divine 
in it. Does God ‘teach the hearts of faithful men” in the Chris- 
tian Church by the light of His Spirit, or does He not? If He 
does not, cadit questio—I will argue no more. If you believe 
that He does, I will ask you to treat with some approach to 
reverence the general belief of a vast body of Christians upon the 
most tremendous of subjects. 


As to the possibility of the hopelessness of the state of men 
hardened in sin the experience of reformatories is very awful. 
Even the most loving, tlhe most hopeful of men have been driven, 
after the most passionate resistance to it, to accept the belief that 
some criminals do belong to a class of incurables. Can they be 
cured in any other state? You think so; I, and others, cannot 
but hope so ; but have you any right, in the face of these facts, and 
of the beliefs of Christendom, to hold up to ridicule those who 
believe the opposite? At any rate, these are serious questions, 
To call such preaching “the preaching of a Gospel of Hell,” in 
place of the “Kingdom of Heaven,” seems to me simply losing 
one’s temper. It is not instead of the Kingdom of Heaven that 
this doctrine is preached ; surely to say so is wanton unfairness.— 
Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, W. H, Lytrectoy, 

Hagley Rectory, March 14, 1864, 


[*«* We think in our turn that Mr. Lyttelton is not quite fair. 
We have expressly said that we do not give any “ abstruse” sense 
different from his own to the word aidvog in the synoptic gospels, 
and though a different, certainly not an abstruse one, in the Gospel 
and Epistle of John, because it is forced upon us by the natural con- 
text throughout those writings. Let him consider the passage we 
quoted last week at the beginning of the Burial Service, “‘ He that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live, and he that 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” If the latter half of 
the sentence prohibits, as it does, the interpretation that our Lord 
was speaking of physical death, how can any one deny that 
“though he were dead, yet should he live,” is intended to express 
the only condition of return from spiritual death to spiritual life ? 
As to the “Gospel of Hell,” the phrase was forced upon us by Dr. 
Pusey’s own language to the Jtecord, in which he spoke of the fear 
of Hell being the true source of repentance in vast numbers, and, 
as we understood him, the majority of human cases. Dr. Pusey 
himself called it the “ revelation ” of Hell. We have also explained 
that it is not in any way the doctrine of incurability, or making 
penalty co-existent with sin, that we object to, as almost impious, 
but the doctrine that it is God's will that punishment for past sin 
shall last for ever.—Ep. Spectator.] 





Sir,—A subject which in itself belongs to theology and Biblical 
criticism has become so generally interesting at the present 





| 








that other interpretation of them, also, to which ‘I incline myself, | “* heaven.” 
and which | hope is justifiable, is undeniably at variance with the | test that it is an outrage upon the Scriptural idea of heaven to treat 


moment that you will, perhaps, give admission to a few remarks in 
auswer to one of your last week's correspondents. 

Mr. Lyttelton, in his manly and sensible letter, protests against 
its being said that the word “eternal,” or its Greek original, 
alwvos, has nothing to do with time. In your own note upon his 
letter you distinguish between the use of the word by the Synoptic 
Evangelists and its use by St. John. No doubt the higher use of 
the word is specially characteristic of St. John’s writings, and 
probably examples may be found of a plainly lower use in the 
earlier Gospels. But the distinction, as 1 have no doubt you will 
admit, is not an arbitrary one. ‘The highest use grew out of the 
lowest. Ajay, as Mr. Lyttelton says, means an age, and alaves 
rav aiwvwy mean ages of ages. But the conception of an indeti- 
nitely long time was the stepping-stone by which the human mind 


Pascal, Hooker, Bishop Butler, and a thousand others of similar | has ascended to the idea of an eternity which is above time. It is 
authority. Does this prove that the doctrine must be true? | paradoxical that a term expressive of time should have come to 
Doubtless not, though it is (who shall deny it?) a weighty argu- | denote that which is above time ; but it is a paradoxical fact, illus- 
Your interpretation of our Lord’s words, and | trated by analogous instances. ‘ake, a3 an example, the word 


A theologian like Mr. Maurice might indignantly pro- 
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heaven asa place. Such a way of speaking would provoke Mr. 
Lyttelton, and he might show that ojpavé; meant the firmament, as | reconciliation with God after death.” 
Yet it is perfectly true that when our Lord! Where is it written in the Bible? 


aiay meant an age. 


speaks of the Father in heaven, He does actually mean to convey 


an idea of what is above place. 


It struck me last Sunday that the Epistle to the Hebrews, in a 
passage selected for the day, affords an interesting example of an 
ascending use of tlie word eternal; just as the same epistle has 


a use of the expression the Word of God intermediate between the 
earlier Scriptures and St. John. We read, in the ninth chapter, 
of eternal redemption, and of an eternal inheritance. But between 
these two phrases, almost in the same breath, the writer speaks of 
Christ as having offered himself through the Eternal Spirit. Now, 
whatever the combined followers of Dr. Pusey and the Record may 
maintain, it is not the tradition of Catholic theology nor the feel- 
ing of devout Christians that, when the Divine nature is called 
eternal, nothing more is meant than that it will never cease to exist. 
And if it were so, it would be a very unmeaning expression to say 
in this sense that Christ offered Himself 6s xvebuauros alwviov. 
But, as Dean Alford, after Delitzsch, explains the relevancy of the 
phrase, ‘‘the Eternal Spirit is absolute spirit, divine spirit, and 
thus self-conscious, laying down its own course purely of itself, 
unbound by conditions, simply and entirely free, so that Christ’s 
offering of Himself 8:4 xvejuaros alwviov is, assuch, a moral act 
of absolute worth.” Indeed, the word eternal might often be 
rendered by the more modern term absolute. 

If it is the purpose of the word eternal to predicate this essential 
Divinity, this superiority to time, when applied to the Divine 
nature,—as in the saying, “ We shew unto you that Eternal Life, 
which was with the Father, and was manifested unto us,”"—it is 
reasonable, when man’s highest relation and condition, as a par- 
taker of the Divine nature, is also called eternal, to see in the 
word something more than an affirmation of indefinite duration. 
Heavenly life, eternal life, is that which is inspired by the Eternal 
God in heaven. And it is a defiance of Scriptural usage to 
understand by eternal life only an existence that will not come to 
an end, 

But, to show how little this interpretation of the word aidwog 
depends on denying the original sense of it as a word of time, 
I would contend that when our Lord says, “ he that eateth of this 
bread shall live for ever,” %yosras slg riv dsdive, he equally 
intends to convey the idea of a life which, in its essential nature, is 
above time and the conditions of time. J. D. Davies. 





Srr,—The very able letter of Mr. Lyttelton, published in the 
Spectator of last week, expresses, I believe, the view held on the 
subject of eternal punishment by many clergymen in the English 
Church at the present moment. I heartily subscribe to every 
word in that letter. But while agreeing with the writer in 
thinking that the words of our Divine Lord in St. John xvii., 8, 
cannot be taken toimply that the element of duration was by Him 
intended to be eliminated from the idea of eternal life, I would at 
the same time venture to suggest that this passage has still a very 
important bearing on the question now at issue in our Church as 
to the endless duration of eternal punishment. 

It is contended by the advocates of the eternity of punishment 
that eternal death must be taken to be the exact opposite of eter- 
nal life. Let this be granted. Then if life eternal be “ to know 
God and Jesus Christ whom He has sent,” eternal death must be 
not to know God and Jesus Christ; i.e., all those who are without 
the saving knowledge of God are, even in this life, in eternal 
death, (Compare 1 St. John. v.,11, 12.) Eternal death, therefore, 
equally with its opposite, isa condition in which we may be even 


| ** Because,” answers the popular creed, “ there is no Possibilit 

Who has told us = 
When did the Cau: 
Church declare it? “ But the Church of England eo 
purgatory.” Very true; but one may hate with all one’s 
the doctrine of purgatory, and yet refuse to believe the 
Protestant dogma of the impossiblity of reconciliation wit) Gol 
after death. The Church of England has condemned the fo 
but she has given (thank God!) not one word of authoritatiyg 
sanction to the latter. 

Perhaps it will be said that reconciliation with God after death 
and after the judgment are two different things. Possibly, yet While 
the word aiuiviog can be received in the sense assigned to it by Mp 
Lyttelton, it will be necessary to find some other argument in prog 
of this. —Your obedient servant, G. H. Fores 

Broughton Rectory, March 15, 1864. 
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S1r,—I see that a letter, signed ‘* W. H. Lyttelton,” to which you 
have given a prominent position in your number of last Saturday 
reprobates in somewhat unmeasured terms a certain epitaph poy 
Lord Westbury, of which I am the unworthy author. 

As Mr. Lyttelton has been ‘thus enabled to publish an opinion 
that my ‘vile lines polluted your paper,” I trust that you yj 
allow me to say a few words in my own defence. 

To your defence of the legitimacy of satire, even in theological 
polemics, I should not have felt inclined to add anything if I ha 
not been prepared to concede, even more amply than you did, that, 
except in the most extreme cases, so much respect is to be paid tg 
error, when error is imbued with a sacred sentiment, that ridiguk 
is inadmissible on either side of a controversy. 

But, Sir, the position of the associated clergymen who are noy 
protesting against the recent decision of the Privy Council makes 
as I think, just one of these extreme cases. ‘They insist upg 
maintaining a dogma which is palpably untenable upon the pre 
misses which are pre-eminently of their own make and handling; 
and in doing so they have reached a point where the respectability 
of error is lost, and a moment when the call for ridicule has sounded, 

They may, perhaps, not yet be aware of an inconsistency which 
is so glaringly plain to those who watch it from without, and if 
may, therefore, be as well to expose it to them once more. , 

They hold the Articles and Formularies of the Church to be true 
and sufficient deductions from Scripture upon the matters of which 
they severally treat. 

They hold that any speculative belief of the individual about 
such matters, which should be contrary to or beyond the Articles 
and Formularies, would be dangerous, improper, and unsound, 

They also hold, and such holding is the legitimate inference of 
all their Ordination Oaths, that to the Queen the chief govem- 
ment of all estates of this realm, whether they be ecclesiastical 
or civil, in all causes doth appertain. 

Now the Queen, in this her station and capacity, and with the 
advice of the principal civil and ecclesiastical authorities, he 
solemnly decided that the dogma of the perpetual duration of future 
punishment, is not to be found in the Articles or Formularies of the 
Church. 

And yet they persist in holding it out as a vital doctrine of the 
Church. ‘To other Christians who either do not own allegiance to 
the Formularies, or who declare for a larger elasticity in the Chureh 
of England than those Formularies allow, or who claim the right 
of personal interpretation of Scripture, or who have not swormto 


insist on the theory of an everlasting hell. But to impose any such 
tenet is now absolutely rebellious in a strictly orthodox Anglican 
Ecclesiastic. In him to hold it to be essential is heresy, to agitate 
for its infliction on others is active schism. eand his party form 





in this present world. But Holy Scripture plainly teaches that in 
this life it is possible to pass from death unto life eternal through 
the saving knowledge of God. That death, therefore, from which 
the gift of eternal life even now delivers us, cannot be eternal in 
the sense of enduring for ever in us. Yet itis (by the supposi- 
tion with which we started) death eternal. May not this epithet 
eternal be taken as referring to the state rather than to the 
individual, and may it not imply that a state of endless alienation 
from God is necessarily a state of endless death? To say this, is | 


absolutely the only knot of men to whom such persistence # 
logically impossible. And it is their inability to recognize this 
their dilemma that is so ludicrous. ‘They present the spectacle of 
men clinging to a fancy in spite of incompatible duties and pre- 
dilections, in spite of countervailing traditions, in spite of the 
tendency of all their most valued conventions, most cherished 
principles, and most solemn oaths. Now, surely, a Spectator look- 
ing upon them is entitled, nay is forced, to the reflection that this 








the spiritual supremacy of the Queen, it might be competent . 





not to say that any one now in that state can never be brought out | fancy of theirs must be something of which they are very foud. 
of it. The distinction may appear too subtle to some, but it | He sees that they have battled for it against enemies, argued for 
is a real distinction. A state of alienation of the spirit from | it before the indifferent, pleaded for it with their own leaders, aul 
God,—its life, is a state of death—endless death, so long as the spirit | at last, when fight, argument, aud appeal, have all gone against 
abides in that alienation. But if the spirit of man can in this | them, still pine and pant forit. “Ofa surety,” says he, this 
life be brought out of this eternally cursed condition of alienation | fancy of theirs must have been something of which they were very 
from God into a condition of reconciliation with Him, which is an | fond.” 

eternally blessed condition, why cannot this be the case hereafter? | Thus must every man have thought who has watched these 
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seething after the long storm of an effort more consecutive 
than any that has been made for dogmatism during the last 150 


Feiss thus satisfied himself of their fondness, the Spectator 
saagires into its object. And what does that turn out to be? 
- naught else than comfortless certainty that they themselves 
ae that countless others must, be tortured for ever. And 
sat js their despair ? Why, a wailing for the loss of doom, for 
ya apnihilation of hopelessness, a lamentation over the resurrec- 
tion of hope, over the absolute extinguishableness of evil, over the 





ultimate universality of good ! 

Js ridicule misapplied to the professors of so unamiable a heresy ? 
What one desires to show them is that in the recent decision of Her 
Majesty in Council—delivered as it was by spiritual authorities 
whose supremacy they have themselves in several oaths main- 
tained ; based, as it was, on formularies fashioned correctly, as they 
themselves insist, from declarations emanating, as they themselves 
believe and teach, from God’s own mouth, they should rejoice to 





find a rest and quiet for their weary souls, But they are as millers 
who wake when their millstones are stopped, and who say that they 
cannot sleep without the clatter. We are bound to believe them ; 
but their state is an absurd one, and they must be laughed out 


om will tell me, Sir, as Mr, Lyttelton told you, that I am pro- 
fane. But I tell them beforehand that profanity means a con- 
temptuous treatment of either sacred persons or things. The 
dogma of everlasting punishment has been authoritatively de- 
clared not to be a sacred thing. Therefore it is not I who am 
profane, but they who are foolish,—I have the honour to remain, 


Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
Tse AvuTuoR OF THE EpiITaPH. 





§$i,—An hon. and rev. correspondent of yours has cited Leibnitz 
as holding the orthodox opinion of eternal punishments; a daily 
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contemporary of yours has pointed out, with reference to Mr. 
Lyttelton’s letter, that Leibnitz assigned rather rationalistic grounds 
forhis orthodox opinions. It suited your contemporary’s immediate 
purpose and space to cite only one of those grounds, and neither 
Mr. Lyttelton nor your contemporary took notice of the remarkable 

" exposition and “improvement ” by Lessing of Leibnitz’s apologetic 
philosophy of eternal punishments. 

It was not likely that a mind of the range of Leibnitz’s, having, 
moreover, to reconcile with the doctrine in question his system 
of pre-established harmony, and ‘best of all possible worlds,” 
should have upheld it exactly on the ordinary orthodox grounds, 
or exactly in the ordinary orthodox sense. One of his com- 
mentators has assumed that his real motive for entering the lists on 
that side was to obtain a recognition for his theory of the best of all 
possible worlds among those who believed in eternal punishment, 
by showing how that doctrine might rationally be reconciled with 
his theory and with his general ideas of divine justice. Consider- 
ing how orthodoxy counteracted philosophy in the age of Leibnitz, 
there is nothing very far-fetched inthat supposition. Leibnitz might 
be supposed to feel the curb in his metaphysical, as he gid in his 
physical inquiries. “‘ No one,” says Mr. Hallam (“ Lit. of Europe ”) 
“can read the ‘ Protogeea’ without perceiving that of all the early 
geologists, or indeed of all, down to a time not very remote, 
Leibnitz came nearest to the theories which are most received in 
the English school at this day. Jt is evident that if the literal in- 
uerpretation of Genesis by a period of six natural days had not 
restrained him, he would have gone much farther in his views of the 
Progressive revolutions of the earth. Leibnitz had made very minute 
inquiries, for his age, into fossil species, and was aware of the 
main facts which form the basis of modern geology.” 

Independently, however, of the soft collar of orthodoxy which 
leibnitz may have felt round his neck, it is common to all philo- 
sophical minds—to Leibnitz, therefore, with Lessing—to be no whit 
more disposed to take up the crude and rude notions of heterodoxy 
than of orthodoxy. “I am convinced,” says Lessing, “and I 
think I can prove, that Leibnitz only acquiesced in the common 
doctrine of damnation, and was even willing to strengthen its 
exoterie grounds with new ones, because he perceived that it 
harmonized better than the opposite doctrine with a great truth of 
his esoteric philosophy. 

“ But I must first of all indicate that great esoteric truth itself 
for the establishment of which Leibnitz lent his countenance to 
the common doctrine of everlasting damnation, And what else 
could it be but the very pregnant axiom that in this world 
hothing is insulated, nothing without consequences, nothing without 
eternal consequences? If no sin, therefore, can .be without con- 
‘quences, and these consequences are the punishment of the sin, 


| how can these consequences be other than eternal, how can these 
consequences ever cease to have consequences? . . . Not only may 
amoral being come to a halt in its progress to perfection— not 
only go back several stages—but I do not see why, without any 
| inconsistency with Leibnitz’s general principle of world-perfection, 
| such an individual being might not persist to all eternity in this 
| back-going, and for ever recede farther and farther from its perfee- 
tion. On this possibility rest Leibnitz’s esoteric ground for the 
endless duration of damnation, that ground being the endless 
continuation of sin. Only, to be quite orthodox, he ought to have 
deduced from thence not only eternal damnation, but eternal 
damnation increasing in intensity to all eternity.” 

According to Lessing, nobody is disposed to deny the eternity 
of natural punishments. ‘* What do they deny, then?” he asks— 
‘the eternity of hell? But is hell anything else than the abstract 
expression of these eternal punishments ? 

“TI think it is easy to point to the source of all the difficulties 
which have made men imagine they must deny the eternity of 
damnation. As Scripture, in order to excite the liveliest impres- 
sion of that unhappiness which awaits the vicious, took almost all 
its infernal imagery from bodily pains, with which all men, without 
exception, are most familiar, it has happened that those bodily 
pains themselves, or at least their nature as affecting ours, have been 
taken not for the image, but for the thing itself ; and thus punish- 
ments have been aggravated into torments, torments into a state 
of torment, and the feeling of that state into a feeling excluding 
every other, and taking entire possession of our whole being. In 
short, the intensive eternity which, more or less, tacitly or 
expressly, is thoughtlessly attributed—or thought necessary to 
attribute—to the punishments of hell, this intensive eternity, 
which is neither grounded on reason nor Scripture, is 
the only thing which renders their eternal duration so incon- 
ceivable, so conflicting with the mercy and the justice of God, 
so revolting to our feelings and our understanding. ... All this 
has arisen, I say, deliberately, from certain figurative expressions. 
There are other figurative expressions, if the parables are to be 
reckoned amongst such, which lead to juster ideas, and with 
which the eternity of punishments and the amendment of the 
punished may be held consistently. . . . Scripture intends nothing 
else when it speaks of the different degrees of hell and heaven.” 

Lessing concludes that a doctrine common to all religions can- 
not well be without any foundation in reason, and that the truth 
—obseurely felt rather than clearly recognized—of the eternal 
consequences of sin was of itself sufficient to lead to it. ‘That 
truth and the doctrine of eternal punishments are, indeed, the 
same thing, only more or less distorted by the effort to make it 
palpable to the senses. Lessing concludes by citing the Socratic or 
Platonic hell from the close of the‘ Gorgias,” in which some of the 
condemned suffer pains and punishments in order to their amend- 
ment, and others incapable of amendment are tormented to all 
eternity as examples. ‘The Platonic hell, too, had its purgatory 
—an intermediate state which, notwithstanding the abuse poured 
upon it by the Romish Church, Lessing holds that the Reformers need 
not, perhaps, so utterly have rejected. Purgatory was, in fact (so 
far as the ecclesiastical economy admitted sinners to it), a conces- 
sion by anticipation to the modern sentiment which is re-awaken- 
ing.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, A Reaver. 





MR. MAURICE ON INSPIRATION, 

To THE Eprror oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” 
S1r,—You describe me in the last Spectator as saying that I find 
the same ambiguities in the new declaration of Faith as in the 
Scripture itself on the subject of Inspiration and the Word of 
Géd. I find no ambiguities in the Scriptures on either subject. 
I find all those various uses of the expression ‘ \Vord of God” 
which the ‘* Hertfordshire Incumbent,” in an admirable letter to 
the Zimes, has shown to be accepted by our Articles. But these 
diverse applications of the phrase are, it seems to me, all consistent 
with each other, because they all imply the highest meaning of it. 
The divine living Word is speaking through the lips of men and by 
the acts of men. If He did not, the word of the Gospel could 
have no power of entering any human hearts, the Bible would be 
a collection of dead letters. 

The ambiguity begins when divines try to separate these mean- 
ings, to break the link between them, to establish that one of them 
which concerns the Scriptures into the absolute meaning. When 
this attempt is made there must be confusion, there must be pre- 
varication. ‘There will always be a feeling after that higher mean- 
ing which has been cut off “as not belonging to the context.” 
The Bible becomes a word without the word, It is altogether a 








divine speech, only there is no Speaker. 
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It is against this attempt that I protest. I believe it will 
issue in the greatest contempt of the Scriptures, in the most entire 
withering of their power over the hearts and consciences of men. 
How mighty that power is I feel and confess the more I read them. 
God speaks to me in them. God has spoken to all the nations of 
Christendom in them. When they are reduced to a set of texts 
their history vanishes, their life vanishes. 
tremble before them, wish to be rid of them. 
bring any message from God; they cease to hold any communion 
with the human spirit. So about inspiration. I find no am- 
biguities in the Scripture treatment of the subject. The Spirit 
bloweth where it listeth. He is given to Prophets and Apostles 
for the work which they have to do. He opens men’s minds and 
hearts to discover the truths they are craving for and have need to 
know. He delivers men from the evil spirits of malice, hatred, 
superstition, division. ‘The modern notion of inspiration refuses to 
let the Spirit blow where He listeth. It determines His operations. 
It makes the prayers and conflicts of Prophets and Apostles which 
the Bible speaks of—-which have been the great witnesses of its 
truth and power to hundreds of thousands—the great secret of its 
consolation—into unrealities. We dare not think that their con- 
troversies about God's judgments actually passed in their minds. 
We dare not read the book as it stands. We must mangle it, 
must put another than its simple sense into it, because it is all 

inspired, because every word of it is the Word of God. 

I should not have troubled you with these explanations for my 
own sake. How much or little one is misunderstood is of almost no 
importance; but I could not willingly confuse any one else about 
questions so sacred.—Yours faithfully, F. D. Maurice. 





THE SUGAR DUTIES. 
To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Dear S1r,—Last year the Chancellor altered the duty on tea; he 
is likely to touch sugar in his coming Budget. 

One of four courses is open to him:—(1) To take off the sugar 
duties in toto; (2) to make the duty one uniform duty; (3) to 
adhere to the present duties ; (4) to modify the present duties. 

Will you let me say a word on each of these four courses ? 

1. To take off the duty (the only “ free-trade” course) means 
relinquishing over six millions a year, which cannot be. 

2. To make one uniform duty, that is to say, make all sugars pay 
the same duty per hundredweight, whereas now the duty varies 
with the quality. The chief arguments for a uniform duty are,— 
(1) that the producing countries would then try to send us the very 
best sugars, whether raw or refined ; (2) that the difficulty the revenue 
officer now has in assessing duty by quality and according to fixed 
standards would cease ; (3) that there is now a temptation to the 
producer to spoil good sugar (i.¢., to lower it in colour), so that it 
may creep in here at a lowduty. Now, Sir, I regard this question 
of deceitfully blackening sugar as somewhat of a (pardon me) béte 
noir. And for these reasons :—The revenue officer does not assess 
sugar by colour alone, he looks also to saccharine power, moisture, 
and condition (in fact, quality is the word used by the Legislature) ; 
he by practice knows something of his article, and could not be 
‘*done” by an imposition that would not deceive a tyro a second 
time ; and again, were such superior sugar sent in with a dirty 
face, that ‘‘ ‘cute rascal” the British refiner would long ago have 
found out the treasure, and the deceitful brown would have become 
ere now a notorious bargain for all the trade to fight over. If, Sir, 
you are lucky enough to know any truthful refiner, ask him if there 
be any such rara avis nigroque, §c. 

The main arguments against a uniform duty are (1), that it is 
unfair that the importer (and through him the consumer) should 
pay the same duty on the best sugars (e.g., loaf from Belgium, 
containing one hundred per cent. of pure sugar), on the worst 
sugars (e.g., native Madras, containing fifty per cent. of pure 
sugar and fifty per cent. of treacle and dirt), and on treacle (e.9., 
from Australia, containing but thirty or forty per cent. of pure 
sugar) ; and (2) that it would tend to keep out the low sugars, which 
are the ‘‘ poor man’s” sugars. And here it should be remarked, 
by the way, that some countries, owing to their anomalies of soil, 
climate, and labour, can only give us low sugars. 

3. To adhere to the present classified system is (it is argued) 
well, because (1) under it our consumption has increased rapidly, 
now averaging thirty-six pounds per head a year, a higher per-centage 
than elsewhere, and because under it sugar is cheaper here than 
elsewhere. (2) Further, the present system admits, on one basis, 
sugar of every quality and from every market; thus encouraging 
production, which is, of course, a benefit to the English consumer. 

Some of the disadvantages of the present system have been 


Men worship them, 
They cease to 


4. To modify the present system, adhering mainly to the ma 
or a similar system. In April, 1862, a Committee of the H 
was appointed to inquire into the operation of the present den 
blue-book of 403 pages remains as proof that they gave the A 
the weightiest consideration. ‘Their report is the more yal 
because (among a host of effusions by grocers, refiners, plan 
pamphleteers, and ad-captandum politicians) it is the on} 
coming from a thoroughly impartial tribunal. Here T cap 
give the result of their deliberation. They came to thege Ser 
resolutions:—-1. That the amount of revenue now derived 
sugar could not, with justice to the consumers of the lower 
classes of sugar, be raised by any uniform duty applicable ty 
all classes. 2. That it is not possible to charge SUgars With 
duties varying exactly with the quality or value. 3, That i¢ 
is necessary to maintain the principle of a scale of lutieg 
with standards designed to include several classes of sugar Withiy 
each range of duty. 4. That the duties ought to be go 
lated as to encourage the largest possible supplies of 
from the various sources of production, in whatever form the fame 
may be imported, whether as refined sugar or in combination wig 
other substances to be afterwards separated by the process of ». 
fining. 5. That the existing scale may be rendered more equital, 
by such an alteration as shall admit, at lower relative rates of 
the inferior portion of the sugars which are now liable to 
12s. 8d. and 16s. respectively. 6. That sufficient evidence has bay 
laid before the Committee to warrant the conclusion that gyh 
alterations might be made without any important risk to th 
revenue. 7. That the evidence does not justify the Committe: jp 
recommending the adoption of refining in bond, 
To conclude, no one (but Mr. Home) knows what the Chm. 
cellor will do; but that there is an impression that he will folloy 
in the course suggested by the Select Committee may be infers 
from the circumstance that at this moment an unusually lane 
stock of low raw sugars is being bought to be held in bund.—I am, 
dear Sir, yours faithfully, P. M. Marrryeav, 


BOOKS. 
—>—_- 
CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT.* 
[Seconp Norice.] 
Amonc Mr. Carlyle’s minor heroes and heroines Candidatus 
Linsenbarth, of Hemmleben, must ever stand out couspicu- 
ously, on account of the highly artistic manner in which bis 
portrait is wrought. ‘The hero, “a tall, awkward, raw-boued 
creature, is, for perhaps, near forty years past, a Candidatus 
say Licentiate, or Curate without Cure. Subsists, I shoul 
guess, by schoolmastering,—cheapest schoolmaster conceivable, 
wages mere nothing,—in the Villages about; in the Village 
Hemmleben latterly ; age, as I discover, grown to be sixty-one” 
At this mature time of life Herr Linsenbarth was offered a cure, 
vacant through the decease of Pastor Cannabich, a worthy oll 
man, who “ had lived modestly studious, frugal, chiefly on fan 
produce, with tobacco and Dutch theology ; a modest blessing 
to his fellow-creatures.” But the offer of the cure by the patra, 
Herr Graf von Werthern, was bound up with the condition that 
Linsenbarth should marry the lady’s-maid of the Frau Grifina, 
which the aged Candidatus indignantly refused. This made the 
village of Hemmleben uncomfortable for the poor Dominie,» 
that he had to expatriate himself, and fled away to Berlin. Her 
he arrived on June 20, 1750; and the first thing that happened 
to him was the confiscation, at the custom-house, of his whde 
fortune. It consisted of “ four hundred Thalers (some 60h) 
all in Niirnberg batzen—quarter groats we may say ; 7} batzen go 
to a shilling ; what a sack there must have been of them, 9,00 
in all, about the size of herring-scales, in bad silver; fruit of Lix 
senbarth’s stern thrift from birth upwards :—all snatched from hia 
at one swoop.” ‘The confiscation was owing to a decree d 
Frederick, which forbad the entrance of foreign, that is, noi 
Prussian money into the kingdom, so as not to compete with the 
copper-silvered coins of his Majesty, issued for financial and 
warlike purposes. Deep distress on the part of the poor Cat 
didatus was the immediate result. After trying vainly to gt 
his hoard back by petition to the Ministers, he at last, at the end 
of eight weeks, determined to lay his sad case before the King’ 
dread Majesty in propria persona. With fear and trembling be 
went to Potsdam, and was lucky enough to espy King Frederick 
in the garden, with some good-natured officers at hand, who 
amused themselves by pushing Candidatus Linsenbarth iuto the 
iil 
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* History of Friedrich II. of Prussia, called Frederick the Great. By Thoms 
Carlyle. Vol. IV. London: Chapman and Hall. 





already named, they will be further seen in what follows. 
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sigi-mighty presence. The King at once set to examine and cross- 
examine the Candidatus, as was his wont. Having elicited the 
dismal story of the 9,000 batzen, his Majesty asked the name of 
the professors under whom he studied at the University at Jena. 


éLinsenbarth names famed men ; sunk now, mostly, in the 





pottomless waste-basket : ‘ Buddiius’ (who did a Dictionary of the 
Bayle sort, weighing four stone troy, out of which I have learned 
many @ thing), ‘Buddiius,’ Danz,’ ‘ Weissenbora,’ ‘ Wolf’ (now 
pack at Halle, after his tribulations,—-poor man, his immortal 
System of Philosophy, where is it!)” And the King inquired 
farther :— 

«What other useful Course of Lectures (Collegia) did you attend ?’ 

« Linsenbarth :—Thetics and Exegetics with Forisch ; Hermeneutics 
and Polemics with Walch; Hebraics with Dr. Danz; Homiletics with 
Dr. Weissenborn ; Pastorale (not Pastoral Poetry, but the Art of Pastor- 
ship) and Morale with Dr. Buddiius. (There your Majesty !—what a 
glimpse, as into infinite extinct Continents, filled with ponderous thorny 
jnanities, invincible nasal drawling of didactic Titans, and the awful 
attempt to spin, on all manner of wheels, road-harness out of split eob- 
webs: Hoom! Hoom-m-m! Harness not to be had on those terms. Let 
-the dreary Limbus close again, till the general Day of Judgment for all 


this.)” 

King Frederick, “ glad to get out of the Limbus,” now hurried 
into the palace to take his soup, and Candidatus Linsenbarth was 
left standing in the garden, not knowing what to do nexi. Suddenly 
there appeared before him the King’s valet, with a message to take 
dinner, which order the poor Candidatus, who had not tasted 
food for twenty-seven hours, was but too glad to obey. Dinner 
over, Herr Linsenbarth was put into a luggage-van and carried 
to Berlin, with a note in his hand ordering the custom-house 
officials to return his hoard, as well as to pay the expenses of 
his eight weeks’ Jodging at the inn. This was punctually done, 
“and our gray-whiskered, raw-boned, great-hearted Candidatus 
lay down to sleep, at the White Swan, probably the happiest 
man in all Berlin for the time being.” 

The story of Candidatus Linsenbarth, which fills about a dozen 
pages, is very characteristic of Mr. Carlyle, not only as regards the 
style, which is really charming in all its rugged picturesqueness, 
butalsoas giving the key-note of the author’s admiration ofhis hero- 
king. In this story, as throughout the book, Frederick is the deus 
ex machin who sets Prussia to rights; the Haroun-al-Rashid who is 
both generous and just, balancing equally the scales of strict law 
and lofty mercy. However, the thinking reader will not be be- 
witched even by Mr. Carlyle’s wonderful art of telling his story 
into admiration of the Prussian hero-king. The case of Candi- 
datus Linsenbarth, stripped of all its amusing details, is but 
another illustration of the contemptible despotism of the Great 
Frederick. A most arbitrary, if not most stupid and unjust, 
decree was issue] by the King forbidding the entrance of foreign 


money into his dominions, as well as the issue therefrom of Prus-" 


sian coin. The fact of the arrival at Berlin of poor Linsenbarth 
with his big bag of coppers shows that this despotic and foolish 
ordinance was not known in the neighbouring German States, 
and consequently made to entrap not a few guileless victims. 
Many were ruined by it, undoubtedly; and it was only by the 
merest chance that the ‘tall, awkward, raw-boned creature” 
escaped starvation in consequence of it. In his case, fortunately, 
the deus ex machina stepped in at the right time, repairing an un- 
just law by committing another piece of injustice. The custom- 
house officials at Berlin, who, after all, had but done their duty 
as regards the 9,000 batzen, received orders not only to pay this 
sum back immediately to the Potsdam visitor, but to discharge, 
over and above, the cost of his eight weeks’ board and lodging. 
It wasa heavy fine, to be paid out of their own pockets, as a 
punishment for having carried out the law in its strictness. But all 
this is not deserving of a moment's consideration to the admiring 
biographer of Frederick. He chuckles over the discomfiture of 
the custom officials; sneeringly and patronizingly pats the poor 
Candidatus on the back; and at the expense of all parties lifts 
his Prussian Haroun-al-Rashid up into the clouds. ‘The chapter 
of Candidatus Linsenbarth is given expressly in illustration and 
admiration of Frederick's kingship, “a thing visible, palpable, as 
it worked and lived.” How many raw-boned and other wretches, 
not lucky enough to meet the Great Frederick in the Potsdam 
gardens, were ruined by the Royal decree forbidding the circula- 
tion of coin, the author does not tell. 

The short-sighted military-commercial despotism of King 
Frederick receives some very distinct and direct praise from the 
hands of Mr. Carlyle :— 

“To prevent disappointment, I ought to add that Friedrich is the re- 
Yerse of orthodox in ‘ Political Economy ;’ that he had not faith in Free- 
Trade, but the reverse ;—nor had ever heard of these Ultimate Evangels, 


Unlimited Competition, fair Start, and perfervid Race by all the world 
(towards ‘ Cheap-and-Nasty,’ as the likeliest winning-post for all the 








world) which have since been vouchsafed us. Probably in the world 
there was never less of a Free-Trader! Constraint, regulation, encour- 
agement, discouragement, reward, punishment ; these he never doubted 
were the method, and that government was good everywhere if wise, 
bad only if not wise. And sure enough these methods, where human 
justice and the earnest sense and insight of a Friedrich preside over 
them, have results which differ notably from opposite cases than can be 
imagined. The desperate notion of giving up government altogether, as 
a relief from human blockheadism in your governors, and their want 
even of a wish to be just or wise, had not entered into the thoughts of 
Friedrich.” 

The sentiments here expressed will make Mr. Carlyle a fit 
biographer, in the laudatory style, of King Bomba of Naples, 
Louis Napoleon, and the Sultan of Dahomey. For the one 
great link which connects despotism all over the world is its dis- 
regard of a higher moral power as incentive in the actions of 
men, and its belief that human beings can be guided only, as Mr. 
Carlyle says, by “constraint, regulation, encouragement, dis- 
couragement, reward, punishment.” To discuss these views, as 
well as Mr. Carlyle's raillery at free trade and political economy, 
would be as useless as to argue against his formerly expressed 
fumous opinions on the “ nigger question.” 

The beginning of the Seven Years’ War, the sketch of which 
forms the latter part of the present volume, is passed over some- 
what rapidly by Mr. Carlyle. The whole responsibility of this 
new European conflagration is thrown upon Count Briihl, the 
Saxon Minister. He personally hated Frederick, and “like a 
famishing dog in sight of a too dangerous leg of mutton,” tried 
to get the newly conquered Silesia back from Prussia. 

“ A famishing dog in the most singular situation. What he dare do, 
he does, and with such a will. But there is almost only one thing safe 
to him: that of egging-on the Czarina against Friedrich; of coining 
lies to kindle Czarish Majesty ; of wafting on every wind rumours to that 
end, and continually besieging with them the empty Czarish mind. 
. . . Fancy a poor fat Czarina, of many appetites, of little judgment, 
continually beaten upon in this manner by these Saxon-Austrian artists 
and their Russian service-pipes. Bombarded with cunningly-devised 
fabrications, every wind frighted for her with phantasmal rumours, no 
ray of direct daylight visiting the poor Sovereign Woman; who is lazy, 
not malignant if she could avoid it ; mainly a mass of esurient oil, with 
alkali on the back of alkali poured in, at this rate, for ten years past ; 
till, by pouring and by stirring, they get her to the state of soap and 
froth,” 

At last it was reported to the Czarina that Frederick had 
written satirical verses against her. 

“To all her other griefs against the bad man, this has given the finish 
in the tender Czarish bosom ; and like an envenomed drop has set the 
sopanaceous oils (already dosed with alkali, and well in solution) foam- 
ing deliriously over the brim, in never-imagined deluges of a hatred that 
is unappeasable ; very costly to Friedrich and mankind.” 

King Frederick, as is generally believed, but not historically 
established, got notice, through some stolen despatches, of the 
Austro-Russian alliance forming against him, and thinking 
energy of action the best policy under these circumstances, 
he decided to fall upon his enemies before they could fall upon 
him. At the end of August, 1756, a Prussian army of 65,000 
men, commanded by the King in person, invaded Saxony, while 
a second corps of 40,000 soldiers broke from Silesia, through 
the Glatz Mountains, into Bohemia. The movements of these 
two armies, particularly the former, are described in a most 
graphic manner, the geographical and even geological aspect of 
the countries traversed by the Prussian troops being sketched in 
that gorgeous style of word-painting in the art of which Mr. 
Carlyle is truly inimitable. 

“Elbe sweeps freely through this Country [Southern province of 
Saxony] for ages and aeons past; curling himself a little into snake- 
figure, and with increased velocity, but silent mostly, and trim to the 
edge, a fine flint-coloured river;—though in aeons long anterior, it 
must have been a very different matter for torrents and water-power. 
The Country is one huge Block of Sandstone, so many square miles of 
that material; ribbed, channelled, torn and quarried, in this manner,— 
by the everlasting elements, for millions of Ages past! . . Elbe has now 
a trim course; but Elbe too is busy quarrying and mining, where not 
artificially held in ; and you-notice at every outlet of a Brook from the 
interior, north side and south side, how busy the Brook has been. 
Boring, grinding, undermining ; much helped by the frosts, by the rains, 
Aeons ago, the Brook was a lake, in the interior; but was every moment 
labouring to get out; till it has cut for itself that mountain gullet, or 
sheerdown chasm, and brought with it an Alluvium or Delta, on which, 
since Adam’s time, human creatures have built a hamlet,” 

The only great event of the Seven Years’ War described in 
this volume is the battle of Lobositz, which took place on the 
Ist of October, 1756, immediately after the opening of the war. 
The sketch of the village of Lobositz and of the chief battle 
scenes is very fine. ‘‘ The mountain gorges of Prag and Moldau 
River, south of Melnick, lie hidden under the horizon, or visibly 
only as peaks, thirty miles and more to south-eastward ; a bright 
country intervening, sprinkled with steepled towns. To north- 
westward, far away, are the Lausitz Mountains, ranked in loose 
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order, but massive, making a kind of range; and as outposts to 
them in their scattered state, Hills of good height and aspect 
are scattered all about.” The battle was begun by the 
Austrians, under General Browne—“ the flower of all the Irish 
Brownes (though they have quite forgotton him, in our time), 


. . ee 
| likeness, nevertheless. We wish Mr. ‘Taylor had inserted g foy 


| more vignettes from Mr. Thackeray’s own drawings. 


Mr. Taylor gives us some little fresh information on two 
points upon which the admirers of Thackeray's genius cannot but 
| be deeply interested,—his love of art, and especially of caricat 


and of all these Irish Exiles then tragically spending themselves | and his earliest literary efforts as a lad at school ang at 


in Austrian quarrels”—who ordered his Pandour battalions for- | Cambridge. 


ward to the attack. But “the Pandour firing, except for the 
noise of it, does not amount to much;” and ‘‘ weary of such idle 
business, Frederick orders forward Twenty of his Squadrons | 
from the centre station : ‘Charge me those Austrian Horse, and | 
let us finish this.’ The Twenty Squadrons, preceded by a pair 
of field-pieces, move down hill; storm-in upon the Austrian 
party, storm it furiously into the mist; are furiously chasing it, 
—when unexpected cannon-batteries, destructive case-shot, 
awaken on their left flank (batteries from Lobositz, one may 
guess); and force them to draw back. 'To draw back, with some 
Joss; and rank again, in an indignantly blown condition, at the 
foot of their hill. Indignant; after brief breathing, they try 
it once more.” The first part of the battle seemed lost to the 
Prussians, but they gained the day, as often happens on the 





Boys are almost always fond of parody and 
burlesque, and the first thing we can trace to Thackerg 7 
schoolboy pen is a political parody on Moore’s “ Minstrel Boy,’ 
intended to ridicule Mr. Sheil’s prepared speech to a Catholig 
Emancipation meeting on Penenden Heath, which is, hoy, 
ever, by no means above the level of clever boys’ ordin 
parodies. Nor is the mock Cambridge prize poem on Timbuetog 
° r ae ° c " 
published in “The Snob,”"—the same subject, we think, for 
which Arthur Hallam received the prize,—at all a remarkable 
performance. There are few young University men of any go 
of talent who could not have composed fun of this kind :— 
“ Desolate Afric, thou art lovely yet, 
One heart yet beats which ne’er thee shall forget. 
What though thy maidens are a blackish brown, 
Does virtue dwell in whiter breasts alone ? 
Oh no, oh no, oh no, oh no, oh no! 








military chessboard, in the second act. 
“ After some three hours more of desperate tugging and struggling, 


cannon on both sides going at a great rate and infinite musketry (ninety 
cartridges a man on our Prussian side, and ammunition falling done), 
not without bayonet-pushings, and smitings with the butt of your 


musket, the Austrians are driven into Lobositz, are furiously pushed 
there, and, in spite of new battalions coming to the rescue, are fairly 
pushed through. These Village-streets are too narrow for new batta- 
lions from Browne ; much of the Village should have been burnt before- 
hand, say cool judges. And now, sure enough, it does get burnt; 
Lobositz is now all on fire, by Prussian industry.” 

* All on fire, by Prussian industry.” It is sad that a writer 
like Mr. Carlyle should spend his eloquence in praising such 
“industry ;” sadder that he should do so at a moment when the 
‘infinite musketry on our Prussian side” is once more setting 
Europe in flames. About the extreme talent, nay, genius, of Mr. 
Carlyle’s art of word-painting there can be but one opinion ; but 
there can be but one opinion also, at least in this country, about 
the utter perversion of truth and justice in setting up as a world- 
hero the third King of Prussia; the man who robbed Silesia from 
Austria; who sought the alliance, first of France, and then of 
Russia, to gain his own selfish ends, and whose chief claim to 
respect, even in the eyes of his admiring biographer, is that he 
was “ full of silent finesse,” with “a cunning sharp as tlie vulpine,” 
and altogether “the stoutest king walking the earth.” It requires 
implicit faith in the new precept that might is right, and that 
the world is ruled by physical force, to admire such a hero. May 
the day he distant that England is brought to believe in this 
gospel of hero-worship, as expounded in the History of Friedrich 
J. of Prussia, called Frederick the Great! 





MR, THEODORE TAYLOR'S LIFE OF THACKERAY. 
Tus little book effects admirably what it professes to effect, 
namely, to fill the place between the newspaper notices of 
Thackeray which appeared upon his death and the larger and 
completer biography to which we must eventually look for our 
full-length picture of the tastes, habits, genius, and convictions of 
one of the greatest of English literary men. It is a long quarterly - 
review article, minus the criticism, and illustrated with original 
materials both in the way of engravings, and of extracts from 
Thackeray’s earlier and less accessible productions. It is done 
with skill and good taste, giving us nothing that is not of interest, 
and little that it would be easy for the general public to obtain 
elsewhere. Mr. Theodore Taylor never once puts himself 
forward, allowing Thackeray to illustrate his own character 
throughout the volume; but the manner in which he has done 
this is exceedingly creditable to his judgment. Though there are, 
of course, a hundred subjects on which we wish for further 
knowledge, and may reasonably expect to obtain it whenever a 
full biography containing extracts from his private correspondence 
may appear, we shall be thoroughly satisfied if that far more 
delicate and difficult task is discharged as successfully as the 
present attempt to allay the immediate hunger of the public 
for a better knowledge of the great author they have lost. Of 
course there can be no comparison between the difficulty of the 
two duties, but fora hasty preliminary sketch it could scarcely 
have been better executed. The photograph prefixed is some- 
what forbidding ; but it is a very powerful though not a pleasant 





* Thackeray, the Humourist and the Man of Letters. The story of his life; including 
a selection from his characteristic speeches, now for the first time gatiered together. 
By Theolore Taylor, E-q.; with photograph from life by Ernest Edwards, B.A., and 


It shall not, must not, cannot, e’er be so. 

The day shall come when Albion’s self shall feel 
Stern Afric’s wrath and writhe ‘neath Afric’s steel. 
I see her tribes the hill of glory mount, 

And sell their sugars on their own account; 

While round her throne the prostrate nations come, 


Sue for her rice, and barter for her rum !” 

Even the Malaprop letters in the “ Snob,” which now, of course, 
strike the reader asa sort of early anticipation of the adroitly 
managed blunders in the spelling of “‘ Jeames” and “ Pleasemag 
X,” show none of that peculiar skill in distorting both language and 
meaning with a single view to the vulgarizing effect of the blunders, 
—in finding for almost every word a big vulgar shadow, as we may 
say,—that makes so seemingly coarse a literary instrument into 
one worthy of a great satirist. 

The traces of fun in Thackeray’s early years give little promise 
of his future greatness. Indeed, even in the maturity of his 
powers he was never really at his best when he abandoned him- 
self to the sense of the ridiculous. Mr. Taylor tells us, 
for instance, that ‘“Lovel the Widower,” published in the 
Cornhill, was meant originally for a comic drama, and offered 
to Mr. Wigan of the Olympic Theatre under the title of “The 
Wolf and the Lamb.” Probably it is the only piece written 
in the maturity of his powers in which he did fully give the rein 
to his sense of the ridiculous,—the last scene, where Miss Eliza 
beth’s box is corded in the passage ready for her departure, and 
the three old ladies, mother, mother-in-law, and mother of the 
bride elect, are all fighting for their supremacy over the poor 
widower, approaching very close to the ordinary dénouement of a 





farce. But the effect, so far as it passes beyond satire, is not 
good. There is too much scorn mingled with the laughter for 


hearty caricature, and too much laughter mingled with the scom 
for that covert sting in the force of which ‘Thackeray could, if he 
pleased, excel every name in English literature. Nor are his draw- 
ings really more successful in genuine caricature than his writings. 
They are exaggerated, they are sometimes vulgar; they donot follow 
thetruerule of caricature—to remind you forcibly, even in the cari- 
cature itself, of the species of common-place from which the carica- 
ture is a deviation. It is true there is sometimes a grotesque 
irony in them, as, for example, in that quaint little squat 
vignette of himself on Mr. Taylor's title-page, which is all head 
and spectacles, and only just legs enough for a dwarf to cross, 
as he sits enthroned on his pile of big books engaged in perplexed 
and rueful study of some smaller volume. But even this is 
in no sense caricature, though it is a quaint fancy ; it does not 
magnify any characteristic expression of his own into laughable 
dimensions, but surprises you with a contrast between the easy 
masterful expression of his natural face and that of an intellec- 
tually over-weighted and oppressed pigmy. Yet it is in these gro- 
tesqueries chiefly that he excels ; the common run of his illustra- 
tions to “ Vanity Fair” or “ Pendennis” suit those marvellous 
stories but ill. ‘'he charm of his ridiculg, which is not caricature 
at all, but a constant veia of irony, lies in the self-restraint ; the 
essence of his pictures is exaggeration. For example, when 
Pendennis is seen by the Reverend Doctor Portman and the 
Dean’s wife, as they walk in the Dean’s garden, making very 
strong love to Miss Costigan, we are told by the author that 
their attention was drawn to Mr. Pen’s proceedings by Master 
Ridley Roset, the Dean’s son, who “ pulled his mother by te 
back of her eapacious dress and said, ‘I say, ma, look up there! 


—and he waggled his innocent head.” ‘Vhe picture which illus- 
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~ a the litle Inds innocent investigations into Mr. Pen’s pro- 
ceedings makes him an impudent and vulgar little boy, gazing 
ith quite a knowing grin at the window indicated. Now of 
pot Thackeray meant to imply that the lite urchin was 
“aqele so innocent of mischief in calling attention to Mr. 
Pen's proceedings as his age might suggest, but the finesse of the 
written satire, Which implies a sort of general accusation against 





children that they are not half so innocent of mischief as they 
gem, i8 utterly lost in the engraving, which is only an 
accusation of impudence and vulgarity against the particular 
grebin in question. It does not and possibly could not 
carry with it that delicate flavour of general insinuation against 
the race which is conveyed by the author. The truth is, 
Thackeray with his pencil was always broad, and sometimes 
even coarse in his ridicule ; with his pen he was almost 
always subdued in his irony. He smothered into an un- 
emphatic epithet what his pencil dilated into the prominent 

int. In one way his own illustrations are instructive; they 
show you where Thackeray considered the point of his wit to be ; 
but then they do so by making the point protrude, whereas the very 
essence of the intellectual skill displayed in the fiction is that the 
point does not protrude, but rankles like a barb lost in the wound. 
He was a master of indirect sting, and his pictures translate 
the indirect sting into the direct, in a very glaring and self- 
defeating way. Yet few men understood the true essence of carica- 
ture better than Thackeray when he saw it in others, as is shown 
by his constant delight in both Cruikshank as an artist and in 
Dickens as a humourist. Mr. Taylor gives a most amusing and 
subtle criticism of Thackeray’s on one of Cruikshank’s happiest de- 
signs, and kindly gives us Cruikehaok’s plate also, in order to help 
us to understand the criticism. We could not, to any good purpose, 
quote the one without the other, but we refer our readers to Mr. 
Theodore Taylor's pages for the illustration of what we have said. 
Bat though Thackeray aspired to caricature, the more reserved 
and subtle weapon was the only one he wielded with first-rate 
power. 

And yet we understand well why, with all his marvellous 
power of infusing a bitter flavour of ridicule into his praise or his 
sentiment, he had a sort of insatiable yearning after the use of the 
more direct and in many respects coarser weapon. There is 
nothing more characteristic of ‘Thackeray or more powerful than 
the scenes,—(there are some of them in almost every one of his 
greater works),—in which the love, or hatred, or contempt, or 
whatever emotion it may be, which is the leading, though con- 
trolled, one, in his characters, throws off all pretence of subordi- 
nation, bursts open the safety-valve, and rises into a kind of sirill 
key-note of passion. In “ Vanity Fair” there is one such scene 
placed with great art by the satirist at the very outset, where 
Becky shows her real fearlessness and vindictiveness and utter 
selfishness, by flinging back the parting present which poor Miss 
Jemima has pressed upon her, into her schoolmistress’s garden 
as the carriage bears her away from the door. In the encounter 
between Lord Steyne and Rawdon Crawley we have another 
such burst of long suppressed rage. In ‘ Esmond;” perhaps, 
the finest scene is that in which Lady Castlewood’s passion 
for young Esmond bursts vehemently forth on his return from the 
war. And there are probably half a dozen such critical scenes 








in “Pendennis.” It is one of Thackeray's greatest powers this 
of delineating the moment when a passion long kept under 
bursts its banks and inundates the mind; it is a power in which he 
specially delighted,—the suppressed satiric stage being really little 
to his mind, though much to that of his readers. Caricature was to 
him aletting loose of the contempt or ridicule which he felt ; while 
in the inuendo it was still kept under control, though used for a pur- 
pose. We doubt if this complete self-mastery, which gives the 
Sreatest power to his writings, was ever quite to his own mind. 
There is a frequent surging of love, or pity, or scorn even when 
they do not break out, which seems to fret against the fetters of 
his intellectual style, and yearn for some freer expression. 
Take, for instance, the few characteristic and caustic lines against 
capital punishment or public executions (whichever it might be) 
that Mr. ‘Taylor has published for us :— 

mes They arrived too late on the ground to be present at the execution 
. Lacénaire and his co-mate in murder, Avril. But as they came to 
the spot (a gloomy round space, within the barrier—three roads led to 
oe, outside, they saw the wine-shops and restaurateurs of the 
= ad looking gay and inviting), they only found, in the midst of it, a 
—_ pool of ice, just partially tinged with red. Two or three idle street 
ee dancing and stamping about this pool; and when tho 

nglishmen asked one of them whether the execution had taken place, 
= began dancing more madly than ever, and shrieked out with a loud 
antastical theatrical voice, ‘ Venez tous Messieurs et Dames, voyez ici le 
sang du monstre Lacénaire, et de son compagnon, le traitre Avril ;’ and 


| straightway all the other gamins screamed out the words in chorus, 
| and took hands and danced round the little puddle. ‘Oh! august Jus- 
| tice!’ exclaimed the young art-student, ‘ your meal was followed by an 
| appropriate grace! Was any man who saw the show deterred, or 
frightened, or moralized in any way? He had gratified his appetite for 
blood, and this was all. Remark what a good breakfast you eat after 
an execution ; how pleasant it is to cut jokes after it, and upon it. 
This merry, pleasant mood, is brought on by the blood-tonic.’ ” 


How bitterly that is said, and how clearly Thackeray is con- 
scious of the wish to denounce, and express utter hate of, 
capital punishment in language of vehement invective, but 


is also conscious that, in his own person at least, he 
could say nothing half so effective and poignant. Drama- 


tically, and when speaking through others, Thackeray’s pathos 
and his passion are eloquent and almost perfect. But when 
directly expressed in his own person, they fail from a little 
over-tinge of self-consciousness, and so to say egoism, which 
the cover of the dramatic veil removes. For example, Mr. 
Theodore Taylor gives us, as a specimen of his finest pathos, the 
following passage from his lecture on George III. :— 

“But where in English literature could we find anything more 

solemn and affecting than his picture of the old King, the last of that 
name? When ‘ all light, all reason, all sound of human voices, all the 
pleasures of this world of God were taken from him "—concluding with 
the affecting appeal to his American audience—‘O brothers! speaking 
the same dear mother tongue—O comrades! enemies no more, let us 
take a mournful hand together as we stand by this royal corpse, and 
call a truce to battle! Low he lies to whom the proudest used to kneel 
once, and who was cast lower than the poorest—dead whom millions 
prayed for in vain. Hush, Strife and Quarrels over the solemn grave ! 
Sound Trumpets, a mournful march. Fall, Dark Curtain, upon his 
pageant, his pride, his grief, his awful tragedy!’ ” 
To our minds this is not by any means a favourable specimen 
of Thackeray’s pathos, and it fails probably because it is neither 
disguised under a dramatic veil nor expressed in the sub- 
dued fashion in which he usually indicates rather than makes 
an appeal to his reader's feelings. When he speaks in his 
own name, there is a certain theatrical and self-conscious 
air about it which we do not find when he pours his passion 
through the heart and mouth of an imaginary figure. It is 
one of the most essential conditions of success with ‘Thackeray 
that he must ventriloquize the stronger feelings; or, if he 
speaks in his own name, speak with the finesse and under the 
pressure of ironic reserve. When he attempts to embody 
either fuu or feeling more directly, the fine touch of the great 
artist is seen no more. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN WINTHROP.* 

Tuis volume is a valuable contribution both to American and 
English archeology. By one of those strange settings-aside of 
all ordinary chances and casualties that sometimes occur, the 
private correspondence and diaries of the Winthrop family previous 
to their memorable settlement in New England have been pre- 
served in such fullness as to render the recent visit of Mr. 
Robert Winthrop to Suffolk more like the return of a wanderer 
to the home of the associations of which he had never lost sight, 
than the pilgrimage of a native of one continent to the graves of his 
ancestors of two centuries ago in another. It is now two hundred 
and thirty-four years since Jobn Winthrop left his country house 
at Groton, and a network of relatives and connectious which 
covered two counties, for the leadership of a hazardous enterprise 
in a distant country, amidst every possible discouragement ; and 
after the lapse of six entire generations it is strange to find 
his lineal descendant returning to England with a mass of 
writien materials throwing more light on Suffolk life in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries than even local antiquaries 
have succeeded in doing. With the history of John Winthrop 
and his family subsequently to their establishment in New Eng- 
land both countries are familiar, and local research has done 
much in ascertaining the external history of the Suffolk Win- 
throps, but it is only now that this voluminous correspondence of 
John Winthrop, ranging over the most sacred relations of domestic 
life and unfolding the inmost recesses of his nature, shows us 
really what a great man England lost aud America gained in the 
settlement of Massachusetts. No tie that binds England and 
America together is of light importance, and tue Winthrop history 
is no slight one. 

The early pedigree of the Winthrops is neither explicit nor 
trustworthy. It is only satisfactorily proved that the existence 
of a family of that name in England, if not co-extensive with 
that of the Nottinghamshire village of Wiutiorpe, at least dates 
from the year 1200. ‘The first authentic datum in their history 
is the fact that one Adam Winthrop, “son of a worthy gentle- 


*The Life and Letters of John Winthrop, Governor of tho Massachusetts Day 
Company, at their Emigration to New England, 1639. By Robert C. Winthrop. 
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man of the same name,” was settled at Lavenham, in Suffolk, in | certainly gave promise of no ordinary career at a very early 
the reign of Henry VIII. He seems to have been a prominent during his residence at Cambridge, according to his own Pia 
member of the body of Clothworkers, who play so important a } he seems to have been a strange combination of the stern fanatic 


part in the annals of that part of Suffolk during the sixteenth | of the “wild and dissolute’ 


’ 


youth. He was deeply read ip 


century, and attained in 1551 the honourable position of Master | divinity, but with that searching, malignant self-examination 


of the Clothworkers’ Company. This Adam seems to have been 
a manof much mercantile enterprise, at one time even incurring 
imprisonment in the Fleet and a fine of six hundred pounds for 
“ negotiations with foreigners, contrary to the King’s edict,”— 
the severe sentence being attributed in default of other evi- 
dence to certain illegal transactions in the wool trade. At the 
dissolution of the monasteries, however, he was fully compensated 
by the grant of the manor of Groton, in Suffolk, formerly the 
property of the wealthy Abbey of Bury St. Edmund's. He 
married twice—a habit in the family—and had in all thirteen 
children, whose descendants so increased and multiplied as to 
soon surround the direct line of Winthrop with a tangled web 
of cousinships, which all the copious diaries and extracts from 
family Bibles before us fail torender quite intelligible. In 1563, 
this Adam—the second of the name—died, vir bonus et vere 
religionis amans, as the family pedigree tells us, leaving Groton 
to his second son, who had settled in Ireland. His youngest son, 
the third Adam in succession, was born “in the street called 
Gracious” (Gracechurch), in the year 1548, and seems to have 
followed the profession of a briefless barrister until close upon 
the age of fifty—at least in 1594 his “ gaynes in law” fell short of 
eight pounds. In the following year, however, he finally abandoned 
his profession and settled down at Groton, which had then come 
into his possession, and for the remainder of his days he led a life 
which corresponded, perhaps, in those days to that of the typical 
“chairman of quarter sessions,” regarded now as so eminently 
respectable, but scarcely awe-inspiring, a member of society. 
The innumerable marriages of other branches of his family had 
brought him into connection with most of the county families 
of any mark in the locality, while his own marriage with the 
sister of Dr. Still, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, procured him acquaintance with men 
of higher rank and note in the world than he, perhaps, would 
otherwise have mixed with. During the thirteen years of his 
residence at Groton, besides acting as auditor of Trinity College, 
and taking a most active part in all county business, he occu- 
pied himself largely with agriculture, and seems altogether to 
have filled the position of a country gentleman of superior 
attainments, good connections, and business habits. His former 
profession and London career gave him considerable advantages 
over the average squires of the district, and tended to place him 
on terms of friendly intercourse with the judges and bar when 
on circuit, while his intimate relationships with both the old 
county families as well as the new local order of successful cloth- 
workers gave him a widely extended influence. His private 
diary for this period is preserved almost entire, in an appendix 
to the volume before us, and gives a most interesting picture of 
the life of a country gentleman of the sixteenth century. Worthy 
Adam Winthrop was not by any means given to moralizing or 
making remarks on the events which he chronicled; if they 
seemed to him deserving of note he recorded them in his 
almanack, in just as few words as would answer the purpose, and 
no more. That he still took an interest in Court and politics is 
evident by the number of paragraphs relating thereto, and his 
kindly feeling for the poor of the village is evidenced by the 
constant recurrence of bulletins concerning the health of ‘father ” 
or “mother” So-and-so, of Groton. Business memoranda, local 
gossip, notes and the text of the sermon when some one of his 
favourite preachers discoursed “pie et docte” as his phrase runs, 
and vain endeavours to keepup with the ever accumulating stream 
of family births, deaths, and marriages, compose the bulk of his 
journals. The holding of a court at any neighbouring manor, 
the coronation of James I., the death of a favourite dog, the 
birth of a second cousin once removed, the serving for dinner of 
a “pike iij quarter of a yarde long, ut puto,” or the fact that 
“Johane Betts my maide did wound John Wailleys my man 
in the hed wth her patten, for the wch she was very sorry,” 
are all recorded with equal brevity and sententiousness. 


But all this is chiefly noticeable as giving an idea of the kind 


of life amidst which Adam’s eldest son, the future governor of 
Massachusetts, was brought up, at least during the earlier years 
of his childhood. His father’s journals give us the mere dates 
of his birth, entry at Cambridge at the age of fourteen, at mar- 
riage at that of seventeen, and it is from his own correspondence 
and writings of a subsequent date, so strangely preserved, that 
we gain a thorough knowledge of his character. John Winthrop 


|in which minds of his time and stamp delighted, he ascribes }j 
| proficiency to “ mere vanity,” as he also does his Writing, ean 


-| sion was, of “savoury and godly counsel.” 


It is not difficult to imagine how a nature of this king Wag 
affected by a series of domestic bereavements which marred the 
prosperity of his early manhood. His habit, commenceg at 
eighteen, of daily writing down in minute detail his « Christiag 
experiences” gradually developed itself into the one absorb 
work of his life. The most trivial dereliction of religious duty, 
a momentary wandering of thought at prayer or meditation, ee 
single thought of regret for worldly pleasures, are all mercilessly 
exposed in what he considered their true light of deadly and soy). 
destroying sins. Whatever real or imaginary shortcom; 
served in any degree for the exercise of the virtues of self-abage. 
ment and humiliation, it was recorded with a relentlessnesg 
approaching that of persecution. After the loss of his second 
wife, whose illness and death-bed he describes with most touching 
simplicity and beauty of language, there seemed every proba. 
bility of his settling down into a confirmed and gloomy fanatic, 
But he was destined to take a much more active part in the 
affairs of this world than either he or his family dreamt of at 
that time. His sons, one of whom was being educated at Dub. 
lin, and the other at Cambridge, diverted his thoughts from the 
perpetual spiritual introversion into which they had fallen, while 
the increased expenses of a growing family necessitated mor 
attention to the business affairs of life. ‘Two years alter the 
death of his second wife he married again, and entered upon 
practice at the bar, in which he met with considerable apparent 
success, and during the whole of the ten years (1620-30) which 
preceded his departure for New England, an unbroken corre 
spondence with his wife tells us the whole rise and progress of 
the scheme which was to end in the “ plantation” of North 
America, and the way in which he became connected with it, 
and ultimately Governor of the Massachusetts Company. As in 
every other step he took in life, it was not without a full belief 
in his special call from above that he entered upon the under. 
taking, and the long and elaborate arguments with which he an- 
swered the objections of those who attempted to dissuade him from 
his object show how deeply and earnestly he had reflected before 
his decision. 

The paper in which these arguments were formally stated by 
Winthrop is, indeed, a most important document, viewed as an 
exposition of the causes and views which led to the colonization 
of the North American Continent. It is the last act of Winthrop's 
life in the home of his fathers, before he finally transferred all his 
energies and powers to the service of the Lordin another andanu- 
known country, and passed from the province of the family anti- 
quarian to that of the national historian, and it is worthy of 
the most careful study. He first sets forth the missionary view 
of the question, ‘ To helpe on the comminge of the fulnesse of the 
Gentiles,” and the necessity of counteracting the labours of the 
Jesuits. The notion so prevalent in those days, that the dis- 
tracted state of the English Church portended some great aud 
overwhelming national religious calamity, also influenced him, 
and seemed to him to urge a “ flight into the wilderness.” It 
is clear that the acquired gloominess of his temperament had no 
small share in his motives, for the following must have been a des 
ponding view to take of life in England two hundred years ago :— 

“This Land growes weary of her Inhabitants, soe as man, whoe is the 
most pretious of all creatures, is here more vile & base then the earth 
we treade upon, & of lesse prise among us then an horse or a sheepe: 
masters are forced by authority to entertaine servants, parents 
mainetaine there owne children, all townes complaine of the burthen of 
theire poore, though we have taken up many unnessisarie yea unlawiull 
trades to mainetaine them, & we use the authoritie of the Law to hinder 
the increase of or people, as by urginge the Statute against Cottages, & 
inmates, & thus it is come to passe, that children, servants & neighbourés, 
especially if they be poore, are compted the greatest burthens, which if 
thinges weare right would be the cheifest earthly blessinges.” 

We cannot close the volume without expressing our thanks to 
Mr. R. Winthrop for having presented to the English people 
deeply interesting a record of one of whom England, as well # 
America, has good reason to be proud. 








NEW ENGLAND, BY AN EXILE.* 
TueEseE volumes contain the lamentations of a New York literary 
man, who is a devoted adherent of tlhe Democratic party, and aa 
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this country. As Coleridge has taught us in the first 
chapter of “The Friend,” the only sane man in a nation which has 
one mad will find his situation a very unpleasant one, and the 
uthor, Dr. Nichols, considers that that was exactly his position 
. New York in the spring of 1861. Unlike other men, he was 
ais to change his principles, and as a professional littérateur 
it must have bzen inconvenient to suppress them. ‘The Govern- 

ment stopped his newspaper at the second number, Fort 

Lafayette had many casemates, and Dr. Nichols saw only 

two courses before him—to join the ; Confederate army or 

coins to England. “Tt was not heroic to run away,” but, 
on the other hand, “ could he embrue his hand in the blood 
of men who had grasped his in the warmest friendship,” 
or ‘make that fair lady, his noble and elegant hostess, a widow, 
and those charming girls, her beautiful children, orphans?” An 
authority from whom there was no appeal decided the question. 

«J ought to have stayed and done what I could to put down that 

miserable usurpation at Washington, I say sometimes.” ‘“ What 

good would it have done had you stayed a year in Fort Lafayette? 

_-she asks, who has some right.” Noman isa hero everywhere, and 

female acuteness probably divined that generals were not wanted 

down South, and that, as full privates, literary men of forty-six 
dy not reap many laurels. If so, we fully share that opinion, 
and believe that the doctor will do the North more harm in Lon- 
don with his pen than with a bayonet in Virginia. Atall events, 
it is certain that he did not ‘‘ embrue his hands,” but embarked 
for London gloriously without a passport. 

Regarded critically, the book is full of faults. The different 
chapters read like so many letters to a country newspaper from 
a London correspondent. There is absolutely no arrange- 
ment. If you want to know what the author thinks,—of Mr. 
Bennett, for instance, the editor of the New York Herald—you 
must look in three or four different places. There is a great deal 
of repetition, and a great deal of slovenly writing. In fact, Dr. 
Nichols seems to have set down whatever occurred to him just as 
it entered his mind; and we are by no means sure that it is not 
the very best thing he could have done. For he sees everything 
not only with the partiality of a party man, but with the jaun- 
diced eye of an exile, and this easy letter-writing tone takes the 
bitterness out of his style. When he rails at everybody who is 
in office, and declares that from the Potomac to the St. Law- 
rence all is fraud, corruption, and anarchy, we feel that we are 
listening to a grumbler who writes at random, and laugh at 
extravagance which if it were put forward more deliberately 
and systematically would seem savage and malignant. Some 
of the stories he tells of the prominent statesmen of the North are 
indeed scarcely credible, (and Dr. Nichols does not appear to have 
any evidence of them other than mere rumour) ; but they are told 
without that hostile antémus which Mr. Kinglake has infused into 
the gossip of Paris about the statesmen of the Kmpire. These 
things are amusing, our author seems to say ; they are common 
talk, and you can take them for what they are worth. Again, 
asaparty writer, Dr. Nichols does not mislead. Ue is too vio- 
lent for that. Not only is the North a sink of iniquity, but the 
South is so very pure, its statesmen are so high-minded, its re- 
sources are so great, its patriotism so sincere, nay, its towns, 
especially New Orleans, so free from rowdyism, that we put aside 
Dr. Nichols’ evidence on these subjects at once. There have 
been other travellers in the South besides the Doctor, and we 
know what security for life there was in New Orleans before 
General Butler. 

It is not, however, as a statesman or political thinker that Dr. 
Nichols deserves attention, butas an observer. ‘he disquisitions 
on slavery, the right of secession, and the motives of the war 
party, may all be profitably skipped, for they contain nothing but 
old fallacies not very well put. ‘The personalities—the histories 
of Greeley, and Lincoln, and Seward, and Thurlow Weed, and 
Barnum, and “ Manhattan,” and Colonel Rynders,and Colonel Billy 
Wilson,—taken with the inevitable grain of salt, may be read 
for the fun which they contain. But the description of life in 
New England forty years ago, and in New York at the present 
day, are really admirable, and the more so because in every 
page of his book it peeps out how thorough a Yankee, in spite of 
his Southern proclivities, Dr. Nichols is. His narrative has that 
greatest of charms, that be entirely sympathizes in his heart even 
with the weaknesses, which his intellect confesses. Indeed, the 
early chapters of the first volume, in which he describes the state 
of New Hampshire during his boyhood, are perfectly idyllic. 
“Tt has been called,” he says, 


exile iu 


mica, and the highest are covered with snow three-quarters of the 
year. The lakes are of transparent water, nestled among the moun- 
tains ; and the larger ones are full of picturesque islands, from a rock 
a few yards across to those of several acres, but all covered with the 
finest evergreens. It is a wonderfully rougi, picturesque little State, 
full of sublimity and beauty.” 

In such a country as this, where the short tropical summers 
insured abundant hurvests, and the long bitter winters produced 
a hardy people, lived a race of farmers, each owning from one to 
three hundred acres. ‘They and their families do the whole work 
of the farm, for hired labour is not to be had. Sometimes the son 
of a neighbour, wanting to raise a little money, would come and 
“help” for “about three pounds a month and found.” But of 
course he was in every sense an equal, lived with the family, 
and when he put on his Sunday suit, offered his arm 
to the prettiest of the farmer's daughters, and escorted 
her gallantly to meeting. Nor did the New Hampshire 
farmer ever meet with any one who was his superior even in 
wealth, the one distinction to which even a democracy bows. 
“ The two or three richest men in our parts were wildly reputed 
to be worth eight or ten thousand pounds. These were mer- 
chants or lawyers. But the possessor of property worth two 
thousand pounds was called rich.’ Even the social gatherings 
had a useful object. There were the huskings, or corn-shuck- 
ings, when the neighbours meet at each other's houses to husk the 
maize by a winter fire, and ‘ the fellow who husks a red ear has 
the privilege of kissing the girl next him.” There were the 
“apple-paring bees,” the quiltings, and the maple-sugar boilings. 
Once a year the farmer started for Boston with his waggon well 
laden with hogs frozen stiff, tallow, butter, cheese, dried apples, 
honey, home-made cloth, woollen socks and mittens. He was 
careful to take also his provisions and forage with him so as to 
avoid tavern charges, except for lodging, and he came home again 
bringing foreign luxuries, viz., salt, sugar, tea, rum, and salt-fish. 
As for education, there was the village school kept by “some bright: 
well-taught girl ” in summer, and in winter by some studeht from 
the nearest college, who paid his expenses there by keeping school 
three months in the year. The student learned arithmetic, 
geometry, surveying, mechanics, and the history and geography 
of the United States, and that they were the freest, happiest, and 
soon to be the greatest and most powerful country in the world. 
As for Europe and England, “what could we think of a people 
who submitted to be governed by a hereditury aristocracy, who 
did not own the land they worked on, who were not allowed to 
vote, and who had not even guns, a great many of them?” Since 
these days, however, Arcadia has lost something of its primitive 
simplicity. The young ladies are clothed in manufactured goods, 
the spinning wheel is banished to the garret,—and they practice 
at the piano and work crochet. Dr. Nichols doubts if they are 
the happier for it, and so do we. 

We have dwelt at some length on this state of society, because 
we think it explains much by which Englishmen are often 
puzzled. Here in England we have in every branch of learning 
a class of trained minds, who have deeply studied it, and to 
whose opinion thereon the ruling classes are accustomed to defer. 
Hence a thoroughly illogical position in public affairs is seldom 
taken up by the majority of Englishmen. But in America every 
one is self-educated. There are, indeed, a few accomplished 
literary men and lawyers, but they are isolated atoms, generally 
holding aloof from politics. ‘The mass of Americans read, write, 
cypher, and study the newspapers. The clever men write the 
newspapers, but they passed from the village school to the 
printer’s shop. Now almost all self-educated men are alike in 
this—that they have never had the time or the courage to discip- 
line the intellect—to go through a course of mathematics or of 
Mill and Locke. They read just what strikes the fancy and hold 
firmly to every well-put theory they read, till it is erased by 
something equally well put and newer. The imagination is 
developed at the expense of the reason, Hence comes the strong 
“credensiveness ” of the American character, as Dr. Nichols 
calls it. Hence the readiness to become Mormons, Shakers, 
Spiritualists, and Roman Catholics. Hence, too, the unreason- 
able positions which the nation has taken up on such points as 
the recognition of the South as belligerents and the captures of 
the Alabama. The Americans have no safeguard against the 
plausible. 

Something also is due to the obstinate individualism nurtured 
by the States Rights’ doctrine. However this war ends it will 
probably do much to repress that exclusive local patriotism, and 
teach the necessity of subordinating the parts of the Union to 





“The ‘Granite State,’ and ‘the Switzerland of America.’ The 
mountains are grand and craggy, with peaks glittering with quartz or 
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little strange that Dr. Nichols does not see that the anarchy of 
thought of which he complains receives its chief sanction from 
the principles of his beloved Democratic party, who since the 
death of John Adams may be said to have governed the Union. 
Whig ascendancy is confined to the presidencies of John 
Quincy Adams and General Taylor, President Tyler having 
‘tratted” to the Democrats as soon as he succeeded to the White 
House. In conclusion, we heartily reeommend Dr. Nichols’ book. 
It must be read with a little caution. It is not in any sense well 
composed, but it is—what is better—thoroughly amusing, iustruc- 
tive where ke relates his own experiences, and everywhere racy 
of the soil of which it treats. 





COURT AND SOCIETY FROM ELIZABETH TO ANNE.* 
“Tue Papers at Kimbolton” is an alluring title to the student 
of English history, suggestive of many new and possibly startling 
lights on the durk passages of our national story. From the 
reign of Henry VIII. to the days of the Revolution of ‘89 
the Montagus played a conspicuous part in nearly all public 
events, and though Kimbolton did not come into the possession 
of the family till the beginning of the Stuart period, we might 
reasonably have hoped for illustrative matter relating to the 
previous century from the family archives, as well as a rich store 
of additional information on the times of the Civil War and 
Commonwealth. Mr. Carlyle, by giving us in his collection 
of “ Cromwell Letters” a copy ofa very curious epistle drawn from 
Kimbolton, seemed to confirm our natur.l impression as to the 
historical value of the documents preserved there. But either 
we were lamentably mistaken in such a supposition, or the pre- 
sent selection has been amost unaccountably i!l-judged one. The 
greater part of the second volume is made up of letters from or 
to the first Duke of Manchester during his embassy in Germany, 
of very little historical interest, and the editor has been compelled 
to “makeup ” the first volume by sweepings from other sources, 
with the thinnest thread of connection between their subject 
and that put forward on the title-page. The work professes to 
give us an account from the “ Kimbolton Papers” of English 
society from Elizabeth to Anne, and thisis fulfilled by starting 
with half a volume (202 pages) of matter relating to the times 
of Henry VIL. and Henry VIII, and based on papers not at 
Kimbolton, but at Simaneas, or in the private portfolio of the 
Empress of the French. The heroine of these pages is Catherine 
of Arragon, and the artificial plea put forward for intruding 
them into this work is that Queen Catherine died at Kimbolton 
before it came into the possession of the Montayus. Such 
book-making deserves a strong word of reproof, and we are 
surprised that the Duke of Manchester could lend his name to 
it. The Simancas correspondence has been already made known 
to students by the Government commission which brought 
it to light, and the only merit which the present publieation of 
some of it can lay claim to (putting out of view its irrelevancy 
in such a work) is that of bringing it before the notice of 
the general public in a popular and attractive form. We quite 
admit the qualifications of the gentlemen to whom the Duke has 
expressed his obligations, for doing this in a certain way effectively ; 
but at the same time we should be very sorry to see such effective- 
ness applied to many of the repositories of our national history. 
The sensation style of smart writing, though it may be adapted 
to a certain class of publications, becomes extremely offensive 
to all good taste when applied to the graver events of history. 
The off-hand, familiar, and affectedly jocular style by which 
some writers endeavour to popularize history is as unworthy of 
men of real ability as it is nauseous in itself. 

The one new contribution to history in these 200 pages is the 
letter of Henry VII., belonging (how it does not appear) to the 
Empress Eugenie, in which he consents with reluctance, on 
account of Prince Arthur’s youth and state of health, to the 
consummation of his marriage with Catherine, which had been 
demanded by Ferdinand. Tho letter is curious enough to be well 
worth publishing, but the deductions here drawn from it are a 
little precipitate. It only proves that the serious apprehensions 
as to Prince Arthur’s health which were felt by everybody in 
England were shared by the King, and that he was desirous of 
avoiding anything which might increase the danger. As it 
happened, Prince Arthur died very shortly after the time when the 
consummation was alleged to have taken place, but beyond a cer- 
tain increased presumption in favour of its accomplishment as the 
immediate cause of death we are left much where we were as to 
evidence on the matter. On the other hand, there is a letter of Isa- 
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bella’s given in these volumes from the Simancas archives, write 
almost immediately after the death, in which she asserts Positive] 
on the authority of the Spanish lady in waiting on Cathey 
that the latter remained only nominally a wife. This may beg 
Spanish lie—and we lay no stress on it as evidence of any im. 
portance—but it may surely be allowed to balance the Mery 
inferential deduction from Henry's letter. As to the Subsequent 
account and statements of the several parties concerned in the 
negotiations for a marriage with the new Prince of Wales, it ig 
evident that they were all guided by other considerations, ang 
recognized or denied the consummation of the matriage just ag 
best suited their purpose at the time. We have remaining thy 
assertions of the Prince's attendants on one side, profesgip 
to be derived from himself, and on the other the positive decla. 
ration of Catherine herself. Little stress can be laid on 
the former—even if given bond fide—for they are vagus ang 
capable of another interpretation. Nor is there anything in the 
character of Catherine to render it impossible that she might lig 
deliberately when so much depended on her statement—and who 
shall unravel the casuistry of a Roman Catholic woman 
conscience in those days? We believe the matter remains ag yp. 
settled as ever. 

Passing from this extraneous matter, we enter on the reign 
of Elizabeth, and here we meet with, not what we might 
expect-—an illustration of English society directly from the doings 
of the Montagu family, but a few interesting but disconnected 
letters which have come into the Kimbolton archives. Such arg 
portions of the correspondence of Walsingham during his resideneg 
at the French Court respecting the match with “ jou and at the 
crisis of St. Bartholomew’s Day, and two letters of the second Earl 
of Essex to his sister, Lady Rich. The former letters are very much 
identical in character with all the correspondence on the subject 
of Elizabeth’s suitors—the same insincerity on all sides except 
on the main point of gaining a political advantage over each other 
or third parties. The Bartholomew despatches are phlegmatieto 
an extent which will surprise a modern reader, who believes 
that the English statesmen as well as the English people were 
overwhelmed with horror and indignation at that event. They 
reflect, however, only the first impressions of the Ambassador, 
before the real character of the event was known, and while 
its political bearings were still uncertain, as well as the extent to 
which it would be identified with a religious crusade. It must 
be remembered that no one who was in the position of Walsing- 
ham could look upon Catherine de Medicis as a Catholic fanatic, 
and, taking for granted that her motives were political, it became 
a question how far the interests of Eugland would be affected by 
them, and how far the national sympathy with co-religionists 
might be moderated or neutralized by other considerations. The 
letters of Essex are curious and characteristic. The editor is 
not without justification in his theory that they reflect very much 
the character of Hamlet, but perhaps he has gone too far in sup- 
posing that Shakespeare had Essex in particular in his mind when 
he worked out that marvellous conception of character. There were 
not a few Hamlets, we suspect, in those days, for it was a time 
when dreams and melancholy meditation at times so overlaid and 
paralyzed action, and yet at other times (as with Philip Sidney) 
added such a strange interest to it, that we are left with a mixed 
impression of incomp!ete and purposeless aspirations very similar 
to that pourtrayed in the Royal Dane. The actual age was hollow 
and unreal; the world of fancy was, on the contrary, noble, and 
lofty, and intensely realized, so as to take its place as a substitute 
for real life, and the result was a race of noble thiukers and feeble 
or evil doers. he ideal was as much above as the actual was 
below the fair average of practice. But the letters speak best on 
this point for themselves :— 

“Tue Eart or Essex to Lapy Ricn. 

“ Dear Sister,—Because I will not be in your debt for sending yous 
footman, I have directed the bearer to you, to bring me word how you 
do. Iam melancholy, merry, sometimes happy, and often discontented. 
The Court is of as many humours as the rainbow hath colours. The 
time wherein we live is more inconstant than women’s thoughts, more 
miserable than old age itself, and breedeth both people and occasions 
like itself, that is, violent, desperate, and fantastical. Myself, for wou 
dering at other men’s strange adventures, have not leisure to follow the 
ways of mine own heart, but by still resolving not to be proud of any 
good that can come, because it is but the favour of chance; nor do () 
throw down my mind a whit for any ill that shall happen, because I see 
that all fortunes are good or evil, as they are esteemed. The preacher 
is ready to begin, and therefore I shall end this discourse, though up 
another text.—Your brother that dearly loves you,—R. Essex.” 

“Tne Ear oF Essex To Lapy Rica. 

“Dear SisteR,—I would have made more haste with you but that 
yesternight I was surprised with a fever, and this morning I have got 
an humour fallen down into one side of my head, so I dare not look out 
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chamber. This lady hath entreated me to write a fantas- 

of = _, but Iam so ill with my pains and some other more secret 
‘ss [ will rather chose to dispraise those affections with which 

e but woman, apes, and lovers are delighted. To hope for that 
yore h I have not is a vain expectation, to delight in that which I have 

,4 deceiving pleasure, to wish the return of that which is gone from 

. js womanish inconstancy, Those things which fly me I will not 

\ : Jabour to follow. Those that meet me I esteem as they are worth, 

a bene when they are nought worth. I will neither brag of my good 

= nor complain of my ill; for secrecy makes joys more sweet, and I 

am then most unhappy when another knows that Iam unhappy. I do 

ot envy, because I will do no man that honour to think he hath that 

“hich I want; nor yet am I not contented because I know some things 

that I havenot. Love I confess to be a blind god. . . . Ambition, fit 

for hearts that already confess themselves to be base. Envy is the 
homour of him that ,will be glad of the reversion of another man’s 
fortane ; and revenge the remedy of such fools as in injuries know not 
how to keep themselves aforehand. Jealous I am not, for I will be 

to lose that which I am not sure to keep. If to be of this mind be 
to be fantastical, then join me with the three that I first reckoned; but 
if they be young and handsome, with the first—And so I take my 

Jeave, being not able to write more for pain.—Your brother that loves 

you dearly, “R. Essex.” 

After this prologue is disposed of, we reach at length the 

Montagu family history, which we need not pursue here, as we 

have so recently had occasion to notice it at some length. The 

present volum?s add searcely anything to our previous know- 
ledge, while they repeat all the old blunders of the family 
annalists, as, for instance, the supposititious pedigree from the 

ontacutes, the alleged Speakership of Sir Edward Montagu 

M } l I £ 

in Henry VIII.’s time, &c., &c. There are a few details of family 

life, such as the negotiations for the marriage of the Parliamen- 
tary General’s eldest son with the daughter of a country gentle- 
man, which are amusing as illustrations of English life in those 
days. It is pleasant to find such excellent specimens of a step- 
mother and a mother-in-law as in Essex Cheeke, the third wife 
of the Parliamentary Earl, and her mother, Lady Cheeke. ‘The 
delicate and generous manner in which the latter intercedes for 
the conclusion of the marriage of her daughter’s stepson, which 
had nearly been broken off from pecuniary considerations, in 
which the interests of her daughter had been preferred is quite 
a model Jetter of its kind, fit to be inserted in the next edition of 
the “Complete Letter-Writer.” Robert Sidney, Earl of Leicester, 
P y> 

appears in somewhat ambiguous colours as a timid trimmer 
between parties—a character which we believe to be fully 
confirmed by other evidence. Lord Manchester's alleged “ sweet 
meekness ” of character is oddly illustrated by his persevering 
obstinacy in the negotiation of this marriage match of his son’s. 
There is a little additional fact added to the story of Oliver 
Cromwell's quarrel with the first Mayor of Huntingdon, the 
§ may & 
facts of which, as far as they appear in the State papers, have 
been communicated to the public by Mr. John Bruce. It seems 
that when the first Earl of Manchester made inquiry on the 
’ : quiry 
spot into the cause of the difference, Dr. Beard, Cromwell's old 
schoolmaster and pastor, gave in an affidavit on the opposite 
side, affirming that Cromwell had at first warmly approved of 
the proposed change to government by a mayor and aldermen. 
This may, of course, have been the case, and yet Cromwell 
may have afterwards consistently opposed the changé, when he 
found it was being worked {as it was) to the destruction of the 
popular liberties in the town, and the establishment of a Royal 
influence which did not previously exist. It is possible that Dr. 
Beard was a little prejudiced in this matter, as we learn from the 
dedication to one of his books that the Mayor of Huntingdon had 
been his scholar, “ brought up in his own house.” All, however, 
ended in a friendly manner as far as personal differences were 
concerned, Cromwell, it appears, offering to shake hands with his 
opponent, and the breach being, for the time at least, healed to 
the satisfaction of all parties, and especially of the arbiter, the 
Earl of Manchester. 

There are a few letters of Walter Montagu—the brother of 
Edward, Earl of Manchester—who became a Roman Catholic 
abbot at Pontoise, in France; but little is added to what was 
already known of his adventurous life. More amusing are some 
of Sir John Vanbrugh’s gossiping letters to the first Duke of 
Manchester. Shoplifting, for example, would seem to have been 
& ladylike accomplishment even in those days (1699). 

“My Lady Arglass having been for somo time under strong suspicion 
for pocketing some small goods, by the bye, in shops, was t’other 
fay catch’t stealing 4 or 5 fans at Mrs. Toomes [Thomas's], who made 
er refund just as she was getting into her coach. The mob presently 
gathered about, and made noise enough. My Lady Drummond was with 
her, and Lady Betty Cromwell, who is sick upon’t, and keeps house. 
This thing is seriously true.” 

It is dificult to wade through the mass of common-place cor- 
respondence (even though graced by distinguished names) and 
editorial padding by which the second volume is swollen to its 








actual bulk, but one or two gleanings of more or less interest 
may suflice to indicate the general character of the contents. 
Matthew Prior, in December, 1700, thus speaks of the balance of 
parties on which King William's theory of government mainly 
depended :—* Whig and Tory are railing on both sides so vio- 
lent, that the Government may easily be overturned by the 
madness of either faction. We take it to be our play to 
do nothing against common sense or common law, and to be 
for those that will support the Crown rather than oblige their 
party; and, in order to this, men are preferred who are looked 
upon to be honest and moderate. In this number (whether with 
reason or not tims must decide) we comprehend our Lord 
Keeper and our new Secretary. Lord Rochester and Lord 
Godo!phin are in the Cabinet Council; the latter is at head of 
the Treasury; the former (we take for granted) is to go Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, though it be yet asecret.” We have 
quoted rather more of this passage than we need have done, in 
order to rectify the editor’s punctuation, which makes utter non - 
sense of the sentences. The postscript is worth all the rest :— 
“Though I am no longer in a Secretary’s office, venison would 
not poison a commissioner, and does are now in season, which 
may be useful to inform Mr. Woolaston of when your lordship 
writes to him.” There are a good many incidental notices of the 
wretched Court of St. Germain’s and the intrigues of the Jacobites, 
Lord Manchester being Ambassador at Paris at the time of 
James II.’s death. He gives a regular account of the progress of 
his illness, and at the end of one of his letters is this brief addi- 
tion :—“* P.S.—King James is dead.” ‘Then game the specu- 
lations as to the conduct of the Court of France, and the 
indignation of the Ambassador at their recognizing the old 
Pretender as King of England.” Lord Manchester comments 
sarcastically on the nominatious to peerages contained in King 
“ By this will Lord Middleton is declared Duke of 
Monmouth, but it is said he will not take it. Lord Perth, by an 
old patent, is a duke, and Caryll a baron. There are several 
others not yet declared, so that the House of Lords will be well 
filled at their return. We shall hear soon of some Garters dis- 
posed of. It isa comical scheme, and I hope it will end so, 
though it will be ditlicult to make them understand it in that 
manner.” ‘There are some letters from the Duke of Marlborough, 
one giving Manchester (then at Venice) the news of the victory 
at Oudenarde in the following simple and unpretending terms. 
The letter begins with other matters :—* Your lordship will have 
heard with concern the enemy’s taking the city of Gand by 
ireachery of some of the inhabitants; but the good news that 
will soon have followed of our defeating, on Wednesday last, part 
of their army near Oudenarde, and obliging them to retire behind 
the canal between Gand and Bruges, will have made some 
amends. We took between 6,000 aud 7,000 prisoners, besides 
about 700 officers, of which several are of note, and a great 
number of standards and colours.” In the present day an 
American outpost success would be reported in language in- 
finitely more pompous. 

There is a good deal of gossip about music and musicians in 
this Lord Manchester's correspondence, he being a great ad- 
mirer and patron of that art and profession. Indeed, he seems to 
have been very much what Lord Westmoreland has been in our 
own days at foreign Courts—a distinguished amateur patron of 
the Opera. But we have said enough to indicate the sort of 
information—slight and meagre enough compared with the 
promise held forth by the title—afforded by the present work. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Analogy Considered as a Guide to Truth and Applied as an Aid to Faith. 
By James Buchanan, D.D., LL.D. (Johnstone, Hunter, and Oo.)— 
Bishop Butler, in his famous philosophical work, assumed the existence 
of analogy as a law of thought. It was not, he said, his design to inquire 
into its nature, to explain why it produces conviction, or to guard against 
the errors to which it is liable. This omission the author of the ponderous 
treatise before us has set himself to supply. His work is divided into 
three parts, in the first of which he treats of the general doctrine of 
analogy so very generally that while he objects to all other definitions 
he offers us none of his own to supply their place; in the second ho 
enumerates tho sources of analogy in matters of faith ; and in the third 
he applies this method of reasoning to various modern religious questions. 
Everywhere the author seems to us to write about his subject rather 
than on it, and to leave its real difficulties altogether unsolved. Unlessa 
reader has a great passion for the metaphysics of theology he cannot be 
recommended to grapple with this portly octavo. 

Edinburgh and its Neighbourhood. By Hugh Miller. (Adam and 
Charles Black.) —This concluding volume of the series of works fit for 
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publication left by the lamented author is in no way unworthy of its 
predecessors. The geological essays on the neighbourhood of Edinburgh 
need no recommendation from us, although we may mention one on the 
Bass Rock as of peculiar and curious interest. To these are added a 
few papers on certain events in the modern history of the city, such as 
the visit of the Queen and the funeral of Chalmers; and they appear in 
season just when the journal—the Witness—in which they were origi- 
nally published, and which the genius of the author supported, has 
ceased to exist. 

The Gospel of St. Matthew. A new translation. By John H. Godwin. 
(Samuel Bagster and Sons,)--New translations of the New Testament 
are becoming a nuisance. This particular one constantly varies the 
language of the authorized version quite unnecessarily and merely for 
the sake of varying it. It appears, to us on the other hand, to be in the 
highest degree desirable to preserve it unchanged, wherever it is pos- 
sible to do so without absolute error, and, moreover, desirable that any 
new rendering should be the work of scholars whose names carry more 
authority with them than can be attributed to that of Mr, Godwin. 

Wildfire. By Walter Thornbury. Three vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)— 
It would be absurd to call this a good novel, but it is infinitely better than 
half the trash which is published, Mr. Thornbury’s story has plenty of 
incident—rather too much, perhaps, for it gives the reader a sense of 
being always in hot water,—but at all events it moves on. And he has 
read up a good deal about the French Revolution, and writes easily, if 
not correctly. His mistake is in straining too much at cleverness. 
When all the chapters have unintelligible headings like those of Carlyle’s 
history, and historical characters, such as Marie Antoinette and Robes- 
pierre, are introduced, merely for the sake of introducing them, wo 
jnvoluntarily ask whether we have indeed a great historical novel before 
us—and considered from that point of view “ Wildfire” is a melancholy 
failure. 

The Rosary ; a Legend of Wilton Abbey. By William Gilbert. (William 
Freeman. )—Alicia Longspée, abbess of Wilton, on her death-bed asks 
permission of the Bishop of Salisbury to make a written confession that 
her death may conduce to the furtherance of religion, and on the Christ- 
mas Eve after her death it is read to the sisterhood. Of course the 
great fault of a book written on such a plan is that the tale is obviously 
not a confession designed to edify, but a novelette designed to amuse, 
Still, waiving that inevitable criticism, the little tale is a very clever 
picture of a lady of the fifteenth century. Tho levity consequent on 
the absence of any means of employing the mind such as we now have 
in literature is very well brought out, A young woman, left alone by 
her husband for any reason, however imperative, for any length of time, 
could hardly help flirting, and when the news of his death reaches her, 
the strange mixture of vanity and remorse, religion and superstition, 
which takes the young and wealthy widow into a convent, is most 
humorously yet naturally painted. Few writers of fiction can keep 
themselves so completely out of sight in their stories as Mr. Gilbert 
does, 

Bradshaw's Itinerary of Great Britain for 1864. (W. J. Adams.)—A 
marvel of compactness. Every town containing 500 inhabitants and 
upwards is enumerated, aud you are told the London station from which 
to start in order to reach it, the county it is in, its population, the 
nearest station, the line on which that station is, the distance from it, 
and from London, and from the nearest telegraph station. There is also 
a separate list of railway stations giving similar information, and a 
good map,—and all for four shillings. 

Good Words. January to March, 1864. Edited by Norman Macleod, 
D.D.—The secret of success with a periodical consists in the editing, 
and the praise of being a good editor Dr. Macleod certainly deserves. 
For the principle on which Good Words is conducted, of eschewing 





anonymous articles as much as possible, throws a great responsibilit " 
him. Whether the system of attracting readers rather by the i 
of the contributors than by the merit of the articles is likely to teaein 
periodical literature is another question. The present condition of te 
drama is not any great encouragement to introduce the star 


‘ : A syste 

and that scrupulousness of mind which objects to publish menue 
. . . 3 

is perhaps indulging its indolence rather than making a sacrifice 


right. Tender consciences—and itis they alone who feel these pangs 
—would probably be far more careful to avoid uncharitableness and in. 
accuracy, for which they were irresponsible, than they are when openly 
attacking an adversary able to reply. Be this, howevor, as it may, an 
editor must have much greater difficulty in keeping up to the nak 
the compositions of any of his contributors who may be disposed to be 
indolent when they are men of established reputation than when they 
are not. Such men are apt to think themselves above criticism, 
Nevertheless Dr. Macleod seems to us to have succeeded very wall jp 
this arduous undertaking, and the variety of his monthly bill of far. is 
as remarkable as its excellence. 

Chambers's Journal. Fourth Series. (W. and R. Chambers.)—Thiy 
old favourite of the public has commenced a new series with the com. 
mencement of the current year, and maintains its character. In ons 
feature—namely, light humorous papers, in which a slight but really 
funny incident is pleasantly told and not made too much of—“ Chay. 
bers’s ” is still quite unrivalled. Very useful and amusing also az 
those papers which give the reader all the precedents for any of the 
social events of the day. Especially we would notice a paper in the 
number for February last which gives a neat condensed account of the 
Shakespeare jubilee in 1769, the gala of 1827, and the festival of 1839, 
In the novel which is now being published in instalments in the 
periodical under the title of ‘‘ Lost Sir Massingberd” the editors are not 
very fortunate, which is to be regretted when the main object is to 
avoid over-solidity, the common fault of the magazines of the day. 

Dublin University Magazine. March, 1864. (Hurst and Blackett.)~ 
A number of light gossiping matter, yet the articles on Wilks the actor, 
Alphonse Karr, and Sterne, are hardly as amusing as they might be, 
There is, however, a curious paper on the early life of Dr. Dodd the 
clerical forger, and “‘ Yaxley and Its Neighbourhood” shows no falling 
off. 

Charles Auchester. Second Edition. (Chapman and Hall.)—We 
welcomo a re-issue of a novel the merits of which were always too much 
obscured by its extravagance. The world, which knows only musical pro- 
fessors under the name of artists, and finds them people who give them- 
selves insufferable airs, stood aghast at a book which declares that no 
artist can possibly be vain, and exalts violinists and singers to the rank 
of kings, and a German composer to be an angel. No doubt the idealia- 
tion of the perfect artist can be suitably treated only in a poetical form, 
and the attempt to bring characters, essentially ideal, into real life 
—to represent them eating, drinking, and mixing with the grosser 
world—will always produce a thousand laughable incongruities. But 
they who grasp the writer’s purpose and overlook this one great fault 
of design will be carried along by the real enthtsiasm which pervades 
the work, and from which much may be learned which is both true and 
beautiful. Yet exaggeration defeats itself, and the Seraphael of the 
novel is not the equal of the Mendelssohn whom we know in his letters 
and diaries. 

We have also received a now edition of Miss Martineau’s admirable 
little book on JZousehold* Education, which cannot be too much read 
(Smith, Eldor, and Co.); also the Child's Scripture History, a series of 
questions and answers on the Bible history (Houlston and Wright); and 
the Report of the National Rifle Association for 1863. (Longman and 
Co ) 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Journey due East, by Charles Cooke (Hall, Smart, 
end Allen.)—Hidden Springs, by Joseph Parker, D.D. 
(Pitman.)—Rathlynn, by the Author of the Saxcn in Ire- 
land, in three vols. (Hurst and Blackeit.)—After Break- 
fust, or Pictures done with a Quill, by G. A. Sala, in 2 
vols. (Tinsley, Brothers.)\—'lhe Romans and the Teuton, 
by Charles Kingsley, M.A. (Mucmillan.)}—Tie Modern 
Hudibrar, a Pvem, by G. Linley (J. C. Hotten.\—The 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE BEST ARTICLES 


AT 


DEANE’S. 





Crisis of Being, by the Rev. D. Thomas, D.D. (Jackson, 
Walford, and Co.)}—The Progress of Being, by the Rev. 
D. Thomas. D.D. (Jackson, Walford, and Co.)—Clara 
Vaughan, a Novel, in 3 vols, (Macmillan and Co.)—The 
Colony of Victoria, by William Westgarth (Sampson, 
Low, and Co.)—H: st and Guest, by A. V. Kirwan (Bell 
ond Daldy.)—The Sorrow of Gentility, by J. &. Jewsbury 
(Chapman and Hall )}—Colonial Essays, translated from 
the Dutch (Sampson, Low, and Co.}—The Chess Con- 
gress of 1862, elited by J. Lowenthal (H. G. Bohn.)— 
Cudjo’s Cave, by J. T. Trowbridge (Trubner and Co.)— 
Reynard the Fox in South Africa, by W. H. J. Bleek, 
Ph.D. (Trubner and Co.)}—The Practical English Gram 
mar, by Roscoe Mongan, B.A. (Longman, Green, and 
Co.)—The Practical Spelling Book, by R. Mongan, B. 
A. (Longman, Green, and Co.)—Latin Prose Composi- 
tin, by John Massie, A M. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) 


BIRTH. 
CARMICHAEL—On the 15th January, at Neemueh, in 


Central India, the wife of Lieut-Colonel Carmichael, 
C.B., 94th Regiment, of a son, prematurely born. 





DEATH. 
CarmicHarL—On the 17:h January, at Neemuch, Central 
India, the infant son of Lieut-Colouel Carmichael, C.B., 
94th Regiment. 





DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of 
style and finish. 
DEANE'S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forke, 

manufacture, strongly plated. 

DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 

DEANE'3—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Prices 
of Tin Dish C.vers iu sets, 18s., 30s., 
49s., 63:., 78s. 

DEANE'S—Papier Mache ea Trays in sets, from 21s., 
new and elegant patterns constently 
introduced, 

DEANE'S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loy- 
sell's and other patent improvements. 

DEANE'S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and 
Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 

DEANE'S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and 
handsome assortment. 

DEANE'S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 
rooms fitted complete. 


best 


Bath- 





DIEANE'3s—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns 
in glass and brouze, three-light gla, 
from 63s. 

DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern aud 
approved patterus. . 

DEANE’S—Bedsteads in [ron aud Brass, with Belding 
of superior quality. 

DEANE'’S—Rogister Stoves, improved London-mle 
Kiteheners, Ranges, &c. : 

DEANE'S—Cornices and ‘Cornice-poles, a variety of 
patterns, French and English. 

DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Lron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 

DEANE S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., 
strong, and serviceable. <a 

DEANE'S—Horticultural Tuols, Lawn Mowers, Gack 
Rollers, Wire-work, «>. pe 

DEANE'S—Harness, Siddies, ad Horse Clothias, 
manufactured on tue premises, of Be 
best swaterial. 


w.ll made, 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List Gratis and Post Free. 
J g 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


DEANE AND (OO. (The Monument), LONDON BRIDGE. 
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Diners a la Russe, 





A variety of New Designs in 


SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES 
FOR THE SEASON 1864 
May be seen at 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 
LONDON BRIDGE, and 222 REGENT STREET, W. 





MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIELD. ESLABLISHED A.D. 1810. 


sECOND-HAND PLATE PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED. 








eS _ a mea 
J. and D. NICOLLS’ (COURT 
TAILORS) Guinea Waterproof Overcoats and 
Two Guinea Suits of Nicoll Cheviot, fur rough or 
oe wear, may be obtained at their Establishments, 
ree 118, and 120 Regent street; 22 Coruhill, 
UA ca; ond 10 Mosley street, Manchester; or of their 
Agents throughout the counuy. 

On a rary ny 7 
JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 

J. for GREENHOUSES. 

Plans and estimates post free. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
d for CONSERVATORIES. 

Plans and estimates post free. 

6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
J for FORCING-HOUSES and PITS. 


Plaus and estimates gratis. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 














JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
J. fur ORCHARD HOUSKS. 
Plans and estimates on application. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
® for BATHS and DRYING CLOSEIS. 
Estimates gratis. 
6 Bankside, Suuthwark, London. 





J JONES’S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
® for HALLS and BILLIARD-RGOMS. 
Estimates on application. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
° for OFFICES, WAREHOUSES, and 
WORKSHOPS. 
Plans and? Zstimates gratis. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JCNES’S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
J. for CHURCHES, CHAP ELS, and SCHOOLS. 
Estimates gratis. 

6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 
J JONES’S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
e for LECTURE-HALLS, READING-ROOMS, &c. 

Estimates on application. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
* fw COACH-HOUSES and HARNESS-RUOMS, 
Estimates free. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 
* Best Material, Moderate Charges, and, when 
— by J. Jones's men, the Effectual Working Guaran- 

















6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 

* being Always in Stock can, ata very short notice, 

be Sent toany Part, aud men to fix the same if required. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 

* for EVERY PURPOSE, delivered Free to any 

on in England, or Fixed Complete iu any Part of the 
orld. 








6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 
J JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 


“® Prices and Illustrated Catalogues, or Plans and 
Estimates Gratis and Post Free. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 








PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


BRYANT and MAY’S PATENT 

SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, 
and CIGAR LIGHTS, ignite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither 
Phosphorus nor sulphur, are not poisonous, and, ignit- 
tug only on the box, affurd to life and property great 
Protection against accidental fires. 

Whitechapel road, London, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—an Ark. 


_———____ 


(ow GHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION are effectually cured by Keating's 
Cough Lozenges, which are daily recommended by the 
faeulty—testimonials from the most eminent of whom 
may be inspeeted—as the most effectual, safe, speedy, aud 
convenient remedy for cough and all disorders of the 
lungs, chest, and throat. 
Pe in boxes, Is. 1}d.; and tins, 23.94, 4s. 6d., and 
8. each, by 'f. Keatinc, Chemist, 79 St. Paul's Church- 
yard, London, Svld retail by all druggists, &c. 











ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEYPIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an 
assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIM- 
NEYPIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MONGERY as cannot be approached elsewhere, either 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments, 
£3 15s. to £33 10s.; bronzed fenders, with standards, 
7s. to £5 12s.; steel fenders, £3 3s. to £11; ditto, with 
rich ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s. to £13; chimney- 
pieces, from £1 82. to £10); fire-irons, from 28. 3d. the 
set to £4 4s. The BURTON and all other PATENT 
STOVES, with radiating bearth-p!ates, 


ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.— 

The increased and increasing use of Gas in Private 
Houses has induced WILI.IAM 8, BURTON t» collect 
from the various manufacturers in metal and glass all 
that is new and choice in brackets, pendauts, and chande- 
liers, adapted to offices, passages, and dwelling-rooms, 
as well as to have sume desigued expres-ly for him. 
These are on SHOW over his TWENTY LARGE 
ROOMS, and present, for novelty, variety, and purity of 
taste, an unequalled assortment. They are marsed in 
plain figures, at prices proportion te with those which 
have tended to make his Establishment the largest and 
most remarkable in the kingdom, viz., from 12s. Gd. (two 


lights) to £22. 

V ILLIAM §. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R. the Prince of Wales sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterl- 
ing Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; aud 1 New- 
man yard, London. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
W ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PEaRRins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barciay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


VAU-DE-VIE.—This Pure PALE 

4 BRANDY, 18s. per gall. (introduced by us in 1851), 
is very superior to recent importations of Cognac. Iu 
French bottles, 383. per doz.; or in a case, 39s., railway 
carriage paid.—No agents, and to be obtained only of 
Henry Brett and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, 
E.C., and 30 Regent street. Established 1529, 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY  yv. 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the egents in the principal towns in England ; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarxet.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan's 
LL Whisky.” 


WINES.—Pure and cheap. 
rMHE IMPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 


consisting of leading Growers of Clarets, Ports, 
Sherries, &c., imports the choicest Wines and sells to the 
public at reasonable prices. 
CEeLLARS—Marylebone Court House, W. 
STORES AND OFFICES—314 Oxford street, W. 
Export and Borriine VauLts—15Jvhu street, Crutched 
Friars, K.C., London. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Strong and 
Hearty.—Every wise man aims at aitaining health 
at any price, but, unfortunately, rarely thiuke about 
it till it is going or goue, Holloway's Pills now stand 
so very high in public estimation for purifying the blood 
and promoting the appetite aud digestion, that it is un- 
necessary to do more than name them as the surest and 
safest means of retaining or regaining robast health 
aud corresponding strength. They act as purifiers, 
tonics, alteratives, and aperients; aud they exercise over 
every Orgau the most wholesome influence, by supplying 
it with the purest blood, and 5 yo the tn and 
quantity of every secretion he most timid and deli- 
cate invalid will derive from Holloway's Pulls vigour end 
comfort. 

















UVENILE CLOTHING. 
Kk. MOSES and SON respectfully call attention to 
theirlarge and well assorted Stock of Juvenile Clothing. 
The newest fabrics are combined with the latest and most 
fashionable designs, and the best workmanship. E. 
MOSES and SON give particular attention to this impor- 
tant branch of their business, and they can with con- 
fidence affirm that the prices are such as must satisfy the 
most economical. 
This Soremane isin a distinct part of the premises, 
= will be found a great convenience for ladies aud 
children. 


UVENILE CLOTHING. 
“ KNICKERBOCKER” SUITS, ready-made, or 
made to order, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 
UVENILE CLOTHING. 
“SPANISH” SUITS, ready-made, or made to 
order, at E. MOSES aud SUN'S. 
UVENILE CLOTHING. 
“BRIGHTON” SUITS, ready-made, or made to 
order, at &. MOSES and SON'S, 


UVENILE CLOTHING. 

















| “ETON” SUITS, ready-made, or made to order, 
at E. MOSES and SON'S. 

UVENILE CLOTHING. 
| “HARROW” SUITS, ready-made, or made to 
| order, at &. MOSES and SON'S. 


| 

| JUVENILE CLOTHING. 
| “KERTCH” SULTS, ready-made, or made to 
order, at &. MOSES and SON'S. 


Pepe Lie. CLOTHING. 
ie OUTFITS” for all climates at E. MOSES and 


|JUVENILE CLOTHING 
READY-MADE, or made to order, for all classes 
and all occasions, at hk. MOSES and SON'S, 
Ready-inade and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, 
Wooilen Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot aud 
Shoe Makers, and General Outtitters 
for all Classes. 
Tondon Houses: 
City Mstablishment. 
154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 64, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 
89 Aldgate. 














Oxford street Branch. 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3 Hart street, 
Totteuham Court road Branch, 
137, 188 Tottenham Court road; 283 Euston road. 
Country Establishment: 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 


E MOSES and SON'S 
e Establishments are closed every Friday Evening 
at sunset until Saturday Kveuing at sunset, when busi- 
ness is resumed until 11 o'clock. 

All Articles are marked the lowest prices in plain 
figures. 

Any Article not approved of will be exchanged or the 
money returned, 

List of prices, with Rules for Self-measurement, 
Fashion-card, and our vew Pamphlet, “On Modern 
Costame,” a sequel to “Gossip on Dress,” gratis and 
post free. 


\ HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS, 


“ Need only be kuown to be appreciated."—Zra. 
“The most perfect fitting shirt made,"—Observer. 
Six very superior quality for 45s. Price lists and in- 
structious fur self-measurement post free. 
Patentees, R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 


mMmwo PRIZE MEDALS.— 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB'S ten guinea best mo- 

rocco or russia silver-fitted Ladies’ dressing and writing 

bag. Gentlemen's ditto. The ten guinea silver-titted 

Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut. The 

guinea Tourist’s writing-case. The one guinea travelling 

bag. The guinea dressing-case. 

At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSTUB, 
33 St. Jamea’s street, and 66 and 69 Jermyn street. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH, 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, and London. 


ADAME CAPLIN’S GALLERY, for 
4 Ladies only, open daily. Fourth Lecture on 
“The Mother and Child, their Relation and Clothing,” 
will be delivered on WEDNESDAY next, March 16, at 
Three o'clock. 
£8 Berners street, Oxford street, W. 


ro 7 ty 
A ORE CURES of COUGHS, COLDS, 
and HOARSENESS 
ny Dr. Locock’s PuLMonic WaFrers. 

From Messrs. Fergyson and Son, auctioneers, Leek.— 
“Sir, the beneficial effects we have derived from your 
Pulmonic Wafers make us feel it a duty to offer you our 
gratuitous testimony to their superiority over an other 
remedy we have ever tried for colds, coughs, and oarse- 
ness, 8o peculiarly tr to our prof ' ‘They 
have a pleasant taste. Svld by all druggists at 1s. 14d, 
28, 9d., and 11s. per box. 
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4 aoe WARRANT BANKING 
COMPANY, (Limited). 

[For Advances on Merchandise and Securities. } 
Incorporated undcr the Companies’ Act, 1862. 
Capital £2,000,000, in 40,000 Shares of £50 each. 
First Issue, 20,000 Shares. 

Deposit £1 per share on application, and £4 per share 
on allotment. 

Future calls will not exceed £5 per share, at intervals of 
Three Months. 

Directors. 

Joseph Bravo, Esq., of J. Bravo and Co., London. 

Archibald Bruce, Esq., of the late firm of Bruce and Co., 
Abchurch lave, London. 

W. J. R. Cotton, Esq., of Culverwell, Brooks, and Cotton, 
London. 

A. D. de Pass, Esq., of De Pass and Sons, London. 

Abel Heywood, Esq, Ex-Mayor of Manchester, Director 
of the Alliance Bank, Manchester. 

George Harvey Jay, Esq., Tokenhouse Yard, late of the 
firm of Quilter, Ball, and Jay, London. 

Thomas Jolly, Esq., of Thumas Jolly and Co., Manches- 


er. 

William McAndrew, Esq., of William McAndrew and 
Sons, London. 

H. R. Marriott, Esq., of Henry Marriott and Co., Man- 
chester. 

William M. Neill, Esq., of Neill, Bros., and. Co., London 
and Manchester. 

George Palmer Robinson, Esq , Director of the Alliance 
Bank, London. 

Albert Ricardo, Esq., of A. and W. Ricardo, London. 
William Rawstron, E-q., of Ralph Rawstron, Manchester 
ANKERS. 

London, Liverpool, and Manchester—The Alliance 
Bank. 
SoiciToRs. 
London—Messrs. Fyson, Tathams, Curling, and Walls, 
Frederick’s place, Old Jewry. 
Messrs. Flux and Argles, Miueing lane. 
Liverpool—Messrs. Fletcher, Hull, and Stone. 
Manchester—Messrs. Sale, Worthiugton, Shipman, and 
Seddon, 
BROKERS. 
London—Messrs. J. and J. Whitehead, Moorgate street. 
Liverpool—Messrs. Gasquoine and Chamberlain. 
Manchester—Mess:s. Shore and Kirk. 
Temporary Offices:—21 Throgmorton street, London. 








PROSPECTUS. 

While Exchange Banks and Credit Institutions have 
been established to connect this country tinancially with 
almost every foreign market, and to give facilities for 
conveying to our shores every description of merchan- 
dise, it is remarkable that as soon as the operation of 
importing is performed the monetary facilities are with- 
drawn. The bills drawn upon our me:chants mature, 
and must elther be met by the merchant's capital unaided 
or by sales, Thus, when temporarily there is an excess 
of any commodity imported, its price is unduly de- 
pressed, and serious losses are incurred. Ordinary 
bankers and discount houses dislike making advances 
upon merchandise, having no organization for examin- 
ing the goods and correetly estimating their value. What 
they want are good bills, drawn on those who, knowing 
the value, have accepted for a fair advance. Division of 
labour is here as elsewhere found to be most convenient 
and profitable. 

To meet this want, which eveiy me:chant must ac- 
knowledge, the Warrant Banking Company is formed. 
The business of the Company will mainly consist in 
making advances upon deposit of the staple articles of 
produce, represented by dock warrants or other means 
of absolute assignment, duly inspected and valued on 
behalf of the Company, and with a proper margin to allow 
for depreciation. 

These advances will be made in acceptances by the 
Company of the drafts of its customers, aud as every 
bill will represent merchandise readily convertible, and 
be at the same time secured by the whole capital of a 
a powerful Company, the exact position of whieh will be 
patent to all, there can be no doubt that the whole dis- 
count market will be available when it is desired by the 
holder to turn the bill into cash. 

It will be readily apparent that the existence of such 
an institution, while it will be of great service to mer- 
chants, and increase the stability of the entire class, will 





FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To be retained by the Bankers. 
No. To tug Direcror of THE WARRANT BANKING 
Company (Limited), 
GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum 
of £ being a deposit of £1 per share on 
shares in the above Company, I hereby request that you 
will allot me that number, and I agree to become a 
Member of the Company in respect of such shares, or in 
respect of any less number you may allot me; and to pay 
on allotment the further deposit of £4 per share thereon, 
and I request that my name may be placed on the Regis- 
ter of Members for the shares so allotted. 
Name in full .ccccecccecccccorseecs 
Residence ..cesccereee 
Profession oF Business .. 0 eeeesees 
Date ......0¢ ee cccecscccce ceccerecs 


Tus WARRANT BANKING 
‘ COMPANY (Limited). 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that no further ap- 
plications for Shaves in this Company will be received 
after Monday next, the 21st inst. 

By order. 

Temporary offices, 21 Throgmorton street, London, 

15th March, 1864. 


USTRALIAN MORTGAGE, LAND, 
and FINANCE COMPANY (Limited). 
First Capital, £500,000. 
DrmectTors., 
Sir Charles Nicholson, | Henry Jordan, Esq. 

Bart. R. Stuart Lane, Esq. 
Alderman W. A. Rose, | T. M. Mackay, Fsq. 

M.P. Edward Tootal, Esq. 
David Aitchison, Esq. Sir Henry D. Wolff, 
John Allnutt, Esq. K.C.M.G. 

James Caird, Esq., M.P. Sir Henry E. Fox Young, 
John Gillespie, Esq. C.B. 
Pankers—Messrs. Prescott, Grote, and Co., London. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Baxter. Rose, Norton, and Co., 6 
Victoria street, Westminster Abbey. 











This company receives money On deposit as agents for 
investment on behalf of the lenders on Mortgage of Real 
Estate in Australia for fixed periods of years, and gene 
rally transacts financial business in connection with the 
Avstralian Colonies. 

Interest at the rate of £6 per cent. per annum fs al- 
lowed by the Company on deposit for the first six months, 
and will be guaranteed by the Company at the rate of £7 
per cent. per annum during the remaining period of the 
loan, payable half-yearly at the Company's office in 
London. 

The lender will have the option hereafter of exchanging 
his securities for the Company’s Debentures if preferred, 
with Coupons for Interest attached. 

Further particulars may be obtained at the Company's 
temporary Offices, 132 Gresham House, Old Broad street, 
E.C. HENRY N. LONG, See. 


(Braziy and RIVER PLATE 
J STEAMERS. 


KEPLER .. 1,499 tons register .. Captain Carroll. 
COPERNICUS, 1,37 








1 9 ws 9 Godsoe. 
GALILEO .. 1.525 a wm » Johnson. 
HERSCHEL 1,525 i os » Bogart. 
NEWTON .. 1,171 2 ai 
PTOLEMY .. 1171 is } Building. 


The KEPLER will be despatched from Liverpool on 
Wednesday, the 6th April, for Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, 
Monte Video, and Bueno: Ayres (calling at Lisbon). Has 
good accommodation for passengers. 

Apply to Lamport and Hoxr, 21 Water street, 
Liverpool. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL 
PARCEL SERVICE to all parts of the world. 
Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. 
EUROPE.—France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
and other places. 
ASTA.—TIndia, Ceylon, and Eastern Seas. 














be an equal convenience to barkers and discount firme, 
furnishing them with a class of bills rarely obtainable. 
In order to render the due payment of the Company's 
acceptances certain, the Directors undertake that the 
entire paid-up capital of the Company will be invested 
and, so far as practicable, remain invested in British and 
East Indian Government securities, and upon deposit at 
call, and it is proposed that the capital thus paid up and 
invested within the tirst year shall reach the sum of at 
least £200,000, 

The field which exists for such an undertaking will be 
at once apparent from a glance at the Board of Trade | 
returns of foreign imports for the past year, which 
amounted (not to speak of home produce) to over 
#£200,000,000. If we estimate the average stock of 
foreign goods held in warehouse, as equal to three 
months’ copsumption, it would represent an amount of 
£50,000,000. 

Advauces may also be made when deemed advisable 
upon stocks and shares, in permanent undertukings 
readily convertible. 

A reasonable proportion will always be maintained 
between the extent of business undertaken and the 
called-up capital. Should it be necessary, the latter will 
be increased to one million sterling, to be invested as 
already indicated, simply as a guarantee fund. 

Branel és will, in due time, be established at Liverpool, 
Manchester, Glasgow, &c., &c. 

The Directors will not receive any remuneration until 
the Shareholders have been paid £5 per cent. by way of 
dividend on their paid-up Capital. After paymeut of 5 
per cent, the Directors will receive one-fith of the net 
profits. 

No promotion-money will be paid for originating this 
undertaking. The preliminary expenses will be contined 
to the necessary disbursements, 

Prospectuses, and Forms of Application for Shares, 
may be obtained of the Brokers, Bankers, Solicitors, and 
at the Temporary Offices of the Company, but no appli- 
cation for Shares will be considered unless a deposit of 
£1 per Share has been previously paid to the Bankers of 
the Company. 

In the event of no allotment being made, the deposit 
will be returned without deduction, and should the num- 
ber allotted be less than the number applied for, the 
payment in excess will be applied towards the balance of 
the deposit, 


| 





AFRICA.—Algeria, Egypt, Aden, West Coast, Madeira, 
&e. ; Cape Colonies, Mauritius. 

AMERICA,—States, British America, Havana, Mexico 
West Indies, N. and S. Pacific, California, British 
Columbia. 

AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania and New Zealand. 

Shipping in all its branches. Passages engaged, 

baggage shipped, insurances effected. 

For days of Registry and Tariffs, apply at 23 Regent 
street, S.W. ; Chaplin’s, Regent circus, W.; 150 Leaden- 
hall street, f..C, 

WHEATLEY and CO.,, late WAGHORN. 
Established 27 years. 


[He DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 
34 Abchurch lane, London. 
Capital, £2,000,000. 
BANKERS. 

The Bank of England; Alliance Bank (Timited); 
Messrs. Barnett, Hoares, and Co., the Union Bank of 
London. 

Approved Bankers’ and Mereantile Bills discounted, 
and advances made upon negotiable security. 

Money received on deposit, at call and short notice, at 
the current market rates, and for longer periods upon 
special terms, as agreed upon. 

By order of the Board, 
FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 


Gorn AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade- 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. 
Approved drafts negotiated and collected. Every 
description of Banking business conducted with Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 











: a 
Guy LIFE ASSURANCE sovtgry 
Threadneedle street, London, ’ 
The Premiums require] by this Society for ine: 
young lives are lower than those of many othe nt 
established Offices, and Insurers are fully prot = 
from all risk by an ample Guarantee Fund jn adit) 
the accumulated funds derived from the inyeg 
Premiums. ments of 
Policies effected now will participite in four-4 
80 per cent., of the profits, according to the condi 
contained in the Society’s Prospectus, : 
The Profits of this Society are divided every fy, m= 
and Policies effected before Midsummer, 1835, will et 
ticipate at the next division. ie. 
No charge for service in the Militia or in any Yo 
or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom. Y Sematary 
Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in 
needle street, London, or of any of the Agents at 
Society. JAMES HARRIS, Actuary, 


£1,000 1 case or pearg 


Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid-up by 
Injury caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 

Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shoot; 
Fishing, or at Home, may be secured by an 1 
Payment of £3 to the oe 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 

64 Cornutt, Lonnox, E.C. F 


MORE THAN 8,000 CLATMS for COMPENSATIOy 
Have been Promptly and Liberally Paid, 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Rak 
way Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 19 
REGENT STREET, and 64 CoRNHILL. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, empowered 
by special Act of Parliament, 1849. 


PO 
(PEETH.—BY Mr. ESKELL'S Inven. 
. _tion, of which he is the sole Patentee (protected 
17th July, 1860), ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last & life 
time, are MADE and FITTED in a few hours, without 
pain or extractions, no wires nor fastenings required, and 
detection impossible. Comfort guaranteed. Mr, Eskell’s 
Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for 
7 stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly moderate, 
8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's hill, 
Birmingham. 


Te TH & PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY an SONS, 30 Berners 
street, Oxford street (established, 1820), direct attention 
to a new and patented improvement in Artificial Teeth, 
by which a GUM-COLOURED KNAMELLED BASE is 
substituted for the metals and soft absorbing agents 
generally used. By this system all Stumps and Loose 
Teeth are carefully protected, avoiding extraction Or any 
painful operation. They are self-adhesive, defy dete 
tion, and insure an amount of comfort hitherto una 
tainable without the use of metals and unsighily liga- 
tures. Consultation free. eeth from 5: Sets, 5, 7, 
10and 15 Guineas. For the efficacy and success of this 
system vide “‘Lancet,” No connection with any one of 
the sam? name. 
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NV OLLARD'S PERFUMED 
4 SULPHUR SOAP. 

No. 1, for toilet purposes, is recommended by all 
medical men as an infullible means of preserving the 
skin in perfect health. Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5 are used 
most effectually in all cases of cutaneous eruptions— 
Sold at the depot, 2 Rupert street, Coventry street, W,, 
and by all Chemists.—Pamphlets post free. 

A SIMPLE EXPERIMENT. 

OAP-MAKING on a small scale may be 
K tried by pouring a pint of boiling water on a penny 
packet of HARPER TWELVETREES’ GLYCERINE 
SOAP POWDER, which will produce a pound of 
strong GLYCKRINE WASHING SOAP, possessing 
remarkable lathering properties: a similar result cau 
not be obtained from any other washing powder. Thewse 
of HARPER TWELVETREES’ GLYCERINE SOAP 
POWDER every washing day greatly strengthens and 
improves the clothes, and does not in the slightest way 
injure either the hands orskin, Manufactory, Bromley 
by-Bow, London, E. 


NDIGESTION. — MORSON’S _ PEP- 
SINE WINE is a perfectly palatable form for ad- 
ministering this popular remedy for weak digestion. 
Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, Nos. 19 and 4 
Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 8, 
5s., and 10s.each. Pepsine Lozenges in boxes at 23 64 
and 4s. 6d. each. 








y 
D INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, & 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitl- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. Itis 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CO., 172 New Bond street 
London ; and sold by allrespectable Chemiststhroughout 
the world. 





The BEST REMEDY for INDIGESTION. 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS ae 


confidently recommended as a simple but certail 
remedy for Indigestion. They act as°a powerful Tonle 
and gentle Aperient, are mild in their operation, salé 
under any circumstances, aud thousands of persons ca 
now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from 
their use-—Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and us. 
each, in every town in the kingdom. . 
CAUTION! Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS, 
and do not be persuaded to purchase the various imita 
tions. 
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FIRM of standing and experience in 
the City is p epared to give its SERV ICF 8s in 
NAGEMENT of CAPT PAL, to be invested in a 

the MAN‘ ve and safe description of property, to be 
highly Iucra’ the protection of limited liability. The net 

placed under -h investment may safely be esti- 


4 sing from 8 ‘ = 
Feturns arisins 5 per cent. per annum. The Firm 








t less than f é 
mated . -s shilst averse to enterinto further particulars 
nq r sement, are prepared to subscribe a con- 
& “a tle int in the prop ysed investment, and will 
pane » every explination to any parties bond fide 

ger shi al 
seus of subscribing capital. 
jesirous 0: SU ’ 
* person need apply unless prepared to subscribe at 
least $5, Ov. 


ication to be made by letter to A. B., Messrs. 
oifiee cnt Sons, Law Stationers, 49 Coleman street, 
City, E.C. 
TRATFOR D-ON-AVON TERCEN- 
§ TENARY FESTIVAL of SHAKESPEARE, 
ident=The Earn of Cantisie, K.G., Lord Lieu- 
——— tenant of Ireland. 
Entertainment will be given in the 
GREAT PAVI'.ION, capable of seating 5,000 persons :— 
SATURDAY, April 23rd, Banquet. Tickets, 213. 
MONDAY Moruing, April 25th, “MESSIAH.” 
served Seats, 21s. and 103, 6d. 
MONDAY Evening, April 25th, CONCER?. 
Seats, 103. 6d. and 5s. 
TUESDAY Evening, April 26th, “* TWELFTH NIGHT.” 
Reserved Seats, 21s. and 1s. 6d, 
NESDAY Evening, April 
a aero Seats s. and 10s. 61, 
THURSDAY Evening, April 28th, “AS YOU LIKE 
IT.” 





e following 


Re- 


Reserved 


27th, ‘“* HAMLET.” 






Reserved Seats, 21s. and 103. 6d. 
FRIDAY Evening, April 29th, GRAND FANCY DRESS- 

BALL. ‘Tickets by voucher, 21s. 

i the Festival, there will be Readings, E-xcur 
Pug at = EXHIBITION of Portraits of Shake- 
speare and celebrated Actors. 

Trains will leave for Lon lon, Birmingham, Leaming- 
ton, and Worvester at the close of each day's entertain- 
ments. 

Programmes and ‘TI }KETS may be had and plans of 
the Pavilion seen at the Ticket Offices, New piace, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and No. 2 Exeter Hall, London. 
All orders for Tickets must be accompaniel by a 
remittance for the amount. Cheques and Post Office 
Orders should be mado payable to Mr. Joun Dickte. 
Stratford-on-Avon, or Mr, Joun CarmicnaeL, No. 2 
Exeter Hall, London. 

TRATFORD-ON-AVON FESTIVAL. 

The TICKET OFFICE is now open, and Members 

of the Committee attend daily to select places for those 
who send remittances by post. 
Cheques and Post Office Orders should be made pay- 
able to Mr. Joun Dickie, Ticket Office, New place, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 








RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE.—The next 


Annual Meeting of the Association will be held under the 
Presidency of Sir C. Lyell, F.R.S., &c., at Bath, com- 
mencing on September 14. Notices of Papers pro- 
= to be read at the Meeling should be sent to the 
eal Secretaries at Bath (C. Moore, Fsq., C. K. Davis, 
Esq., Rev. H. H. Winwood), or to the Assistant-General 
Secretary (G. Griffith, Esq., Oxford). 
Merabers whose addresses has been changed during 
the last wwo years are requested to communicate with the 
Assistant-Genera! Secretary without delay. 


UNIOR ATHENEZUM CLUB.— 

Noblemen, Gentlemen, Members of the Universi- 
ties, Associates of the Learned Societies, Artists, and 
Patrons of Art, and others desirous of becoming Members 
of the JUNIOR ATHENAUM are requested to com- 
municate with GEORGE R. WRIGHT, Esq., F.S.A., 
Secretary, from whom a list of the Committee and other 
particulars may be obtained, Committee-room, St. James's 
Hall, Regent street, W. 


™\ yAT OD r 
Jomron ATHENZZUM CLUB.— 

_ The Committee are prepared to receive Communi- 
cations as to a SIT for a Temporary or Permanent 
BUILDING atthe West-end of town. All letters on this 
subject to be addressed to George R. Wright, Esq., F.S.A., 

retary to the Junior Athenmum, Committee-room, St. 
James's Hall, Regent steet, W. 











HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanveLapra, MopeRAToR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarverres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected expressly for 
articles. 

OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 





(SuER's GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
all Lights,and Mantel-pi e r Gas 
and Ceudles, Table Glass, my piatiacethannes ieeiiees 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 lis. 
lass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
. All articles marked in plain figures. 

rnamental Gl: Engli ‘orei i 
PR em ass, English and Foreign, suitable for 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
et Booms, 45 Oxford street, W. 

I Mt— Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
Broad street. Established 1807. 
——— 


A REAL SEA BATH in Your Own Room: 
y using TIDMAN’S SEA SALT. This article, ex- 
seated trom the * foaming billows,” is a boon to all ‘who 
conta the invigorating effects of a sea bath in the 
~ © seclusion of an apartment. Its daily use is 
bility ve of immense benefit in cases of rheumatism, 
a ~ of the limbs, sprains, &c. Sold by 
rae A . 
and “on” ere in bags containing 71b., 141b., 281b., 


Twmay and Sox, 10 Wormwood street, London, E.C. 








Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 24, 25, 
26, and 27 Vict. 

ONELLI'S ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH 

COMPANY (Limited). 

Registered under the Joint-Stock Companies’ Act, by 
which the liability of ech shareholder is strictly 
limited to the amount of his shares. 

Capital, £251,000, of which £25,000 forms the original 
capital of the company. 

Present Issue, £225,000, in 22,500 Shares of £10 each. 
Deposit, £1 per share on application and £1 on 
lounent 
Calls of £2 each at intervals of not less than two months. 
DIRecTors. 

a ~~ eee Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and 

albot. 

Deputy-Chairman—The Right Hon. Lord Otho Fitz- 
geraid, 8 Carlton Gardens. 

Erskine Beveridge, Esq., St. Leonard's Works, and Priory 
House, Dunfermline. 

John Alfred Chowne, Esq., Director of the Imperial 
Bank, 153 Westbourne terrace. 

Henry Cook, Esq., Director of the Tamar, Kit Hill, and 
Callington Railway Company. 

Albert Cooper, Esq., Manchester, 

Frederick Elin, Esq. (John Elin and Co., merchants), 
Abchurch lane. 

Edmund Grundy, Esq. (Edmund Grundy and Son, late J. 
aud E. Grundy), Manchester and Bury. 

William Hamilton, jun., Esq. (David Hamilton aud Co.), 
Manchester and Glasgow. 

Charles Stewart, Esq. (Messrs. Robert Barbour and 
Brother), Manchester. 

James Thomson, Esq., Chairman of the Madras Irriga- 
tion and Canal Company, and Director of the Agra 
and United Service Bauk. 

Charles Trueman, Esq. (Messrs. Trueman and Fry), 
Gresham House. 

William Hardinge Tyler, Esq., Director of the Agra and 
United Service Bank. 
CoNSULTING ELECTRICAL 

Gaé:auo Bonelli. 





Exoineer.—The Chevalier 


BANKERS. 

London :—The Agra and United Service Bank, 
Manchester :—Manchester and Salford Bank, 
SorrciTors. 

Henry C. Eliott, Esq., 5 Sherborne lane, London, E.c. 
Messrs. Earle, Son, Hopps, and Orford, 6 Bond street, 

Manchester. 
Broxens. 
London—Messrs. Johnson, L »ngden, and Co., 22 Token- 
house yard. 
Liverpool—Messrs. Taunton and Co. 
Mauchester—Messrs. Warner an Co. 
AUDITORS. 
Messrs. Coleman, Turquand, Youngs, and Co., 16 Token- 
house yard. 
Secretary (pro tem.) —James Gu'teres, Esq. 
Orrices—7 Ange! court, City; 2A Victoria street, Man- 
chester ; 2 Dale street, L Verpool. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

The Directors of Bonelli’s Electric Telegraph Com, 
pany (Limited) having established a line of telegraphic 
communication between Manchester aud Liverpool, the 
working of which has proved, even beyond expeciation, 
both practically and commercially, the unrivalled excel- 
lence of Bonelli’s system, propose to extend their 
operations throughout the United Kingdom. With this 
view it has been determined to issue new shares, raising 
the espital of the Company from its present amount of 
£25,000 to £250,000, in order to enable the Company to 
carry out the highly advantageous arrangement already 
settled with the patentees, for the acquisition of the 
entire patent right for the United Kingdom, as well as 
to meet all the remaining expenditure necessary to 
establish the operations of the Company on the proposed 
enlarged footing. 

It is confidently expected that by thus extending to all 
the important districts of England the signal advantages, 
practical and economical, possessed over every other 
system of telegraphy by the typo-electric telegraph and 
through the reduction of the tariff, to a uniform rate of 
6d. per ordinary message of twenty words, placing the 
boon of telegrdphic inter-communication within reac’: of 
the masses, new and boundless sources of business, and 
consequently of profit to the shareholders, will be cre- 
uted, while to all who alrealy use the electric telegraph 
will be secured for the first time that rapidity, correct- 
ness, and punctuality which, from the nature of theagent 
employed, the publie had a right to expect, but which 
until the Chevalier Bonelli’s invention has never been 
practically attained. 

First.—Each message is printed by ‘the very act of 
trausmission, in clear Roman characters, and as 80 
transmitted is delivered, without further process, to the 
receiver, thus absolutely excluding all possibility of error 
from any source existing between the sender and the re- 
ceiver. 

Second.—The extreme rapidity with which messages 
can be transmitted allows these instruments to keep 
pace with the largest amount of business within the ex- 
perience of existing establishments, and places them 
beyond all likelihood of being overtaxed, even by the in- 
creased pressure of work that must inevitably ensue from 
a uniform sixpenny rate for the ordinary message. This 
rapidity and certainty of working applied to journalism 
must produce results even more marked; and it hasbeen 
proved by practice that aspeech which, by the ordinary 
instruments, occupied six and a half hours in transmis- 
sion, could be printed off bythe Bonelli Telegraph in 
the space of one hour and a half. No less emphatically 
does the instrument recommend itself to members of 
the Stock Exchange, to whom it ensures that absolute 
accuracy, united with exemption from delay in com- 
municating with their correspondents, which cannot be 
invariably counted on under existing systems. 

Third.—The automatic nature and simple working of 
the Bonelli instrument render it independent of spe- 
cially trained, and therefore highly paid, manipulators. 
Fourth.—The necessity to which all other telegraphic 
establishments are exposed of increasing the staff o 
Operators, in proportion with the augmentation of bu- 
siuess, does not exist where Bouelli’s instruments are 
employed, aud consequently all increase of business 
must prove almost absolutely clear profit. 

A system to which the above capabilities can be attri- 
buted without an approach to exaggeration, and which, 








in direct relation with the requirements, actual and 
prospective, of modern society, cannot, when once estab- 
lished en a commensurate footing, and tested by the 
public, fail to supersede all Jess perfect means of tele- 
graphic communication, a3 completely aud universally 
as steam and the rail have superseded the stage and the 
post road. 

From calculations based on actual experience, and 
scrupulously limited on the side of probable business, 
it has been deduced that a most satisfactory result may 
be at once relied on, and which is eventually destined to 
be largely exceeded. 

The Directors, moreover, are already in a position to 
scate from negotiations that have been commenced with 
every probability of being brought to a successful issue, 
that there is a reliable prospect of establishing within 
a very limited period, sources of revenue to the company 
totally independent of profits from ordinary public busi- 
ness, and sufficient of themselves to produce a satisfac- 
tory dividend. 

Prospectuses and forms may be obtained from the 
Baukers, Brokers, Solicitors, or Secretary, at the offices 
of the Company. Each application must be accom- 
panied with a deposit of £1 per share, which will be re- 
turned without deduction if no shares are allotted. 

From the date of issue, until the final closing of the 
lists, the Bonelli instruments may be seen in operation 
daily from twelve to four at 7 Angel court. 

THE GENERAL CREDIT AND FINANCE 
PANY OF LONDON (Limited) 


And the 
LONDON FINANCIAL ASSOCIATION (Limited) 
Invite subscriptions for the capital o 


THE CENTRAL ARGENTINE RAIL- 
WAY (Limited), from ROSARIO to CORDOVA 
Under special concession from the Argentine Goveru- 
ment. 

Incorporated under the Companies Act, 13¢2. 
Concession in perpetuity. 

Government guarantee of 7 per cent. per annum for 
forty years. 

Grant of land adjoining the railway. 

Interest at 7 per cent. on deposit and calls from date of 
payment. Capital fixed by the concession, £1 600,000, of 
which itis now proposed to raise £1,000,000 in 50,000 
shares of £20 each, and £600,000 hereafter as may be 
found necessary. 

Deposit £1 per share on application, and £1 10s. on 

allotment. 

No call to exceed £2 1s. per share, and at intervals of 

not less than three months. 
Direcrors. 

Henry Brockett, Esq., late Member of Council, Jamaica, 
Director of the Iudian Tramway Company. 

W. B. Buddicomb, Esq., Penbeddw Hall, near Mo'd. 

Thomas Duguid, Esq., merchant, Liverpool and Bueuos 
Ayres, 

Johu Hegan, Msq., Director of Arica and Tacna Railway 
Company, Peru. 

Laurence Heyworth, Eaq., jun., Yew Tree, near Liver 





coM- 


poul. 
Edward Johnston, Esy., Director of the London and 
Brazilian Bauk. 
Adam 8. Kennard, Esq., Director of the Consolidated 
Bank. 
Edward W. Nix, Esq. (Messrs. Jackson and Co.), Austin 
Friars. 
Sir Joseph Paxton, M.P., Director of the Midland Rail- 
way Company. 
William Wagstaff, Esq,, Rhug, near Corwen, North 
Wales. 
Samuel Waterhouse, Esq., M.P., Director of the Great 
Northern Railway Company. 
(With power to add to their number.) 
AGENTS. 
The General Credit and Finance Company of London, 
7 Lothbury, F.C. 
The London Financial Association, Threadneedle st., .C. 
Bankers. 

The Consolidated Bank, Fenchurch street, E.C. 
ENGInEER.—Edward Woods, Esq., C.K. 
SoLicirors. 

Messrs. Amory, Travers, and Smith, 

AUDITOR. 

R. P. Harding, Esq. (Messrs. Harding ,Pulleia, aud Co.), 

3 Bauk buildings, E.C. 
SECRETARY. 
Mr. George Woolcot. 
Temrorary Orrices. 
No. 61 Gresham House, 0! Broad street, E.C. 





Prospectuses, with map showing the line of projected 
railway, May be obtained at the office of the General 
Credit and Finance Compauy, or at the offices of the 
London Financial Association, and at the temporary 
offices of the Company, where a notarial translation of 
the concession, and prints of the momoraudum and 
articles of association, lie for inspection. 
Applications for shares to be made in the annexed 
form, which must be left at the Bankers’, with a deposit 
of £1 per share on the number of shares applied for. 
If no allotinent be made, the deposit will be returned 
w'thout deduction. Should a less number of shares be 
allotted than that applied for, the deposit will be made 
availab'e towards the payment on the allotment, aud the 
balance, if any, returned to the applicant. 
Prospectuses and forms of application may also be 
obtained from the B.okers of the two Financial Com- 
panies, 
: Form or APPLICATION FoR Smares. 
To the Directors of the Central Argentine Railway 

Company (Limited). 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to the Consolidated Bank 
the sum of £ I hereby request that you will allot to 
me shares of £29 each in the Central Argentine 
Railway Company (Limited), and I hereby agree to aecept 
such shares, or any smaller number that may be allotted 
to me, and to pay the remainder of the deposit of £2 10s. 
on each of the shares allotted, to become ® member of 
the company, and to sign the art.cles of association when 
required; and I request you to insert my name in the 
register of members in respect of the shares allotted to 
me Lam ee obedient servant, 

Jenal slenat 





Name fully and plainly written....... 
Description ...... . 
Address fully and 
Date. 
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therefore, profitably to its promoters, places telegraphy 


This form of application to be left at the bankers 
the company. 
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M_P., Oriel College, Oxford. 
F.R.G.S , Fenchurch street. 


LIBR ARY COMPANY (Limite 1). 
M r-General Sir Henry C. Rawlinson, K.C.B., F.RS., 
‘ajo 
qhe Very Rev. the Dean of Chichester, F.R.S. 
Charles Neate, Esq.) 
Bauk of Switzerland. 
Exchange Buildings, 


March 19, 1864.] 
qe ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
T 15 Old Bond street, w. 
D1RECTORS. 
treet, Berkeley square, CHAIRMAN. 
po Viscount Bury, M.P., 48 Rutland Gate, 
Rev. G. R. Gleig, Chaplain-General to the Forces, 
Tie uarwick square. 
Coleridge J. Kennard, Esq-, 
Ferdinand Freiligrath, ©sq-, 

pa Will am Kaye, Esq. 59 Lincoln's inn fields. 

sas Bell, Esq, F-R-S-L- 14 York street, Portman 
uate. 
p. Ball, Esq. (Messrs. Quilter and Ball), 3 Moorgate 

sueet, E.C. 

The Company gu 
Works of yalue or inte 

Library embraces speci 
wie Liberal Professions, 
ip all its branches. 

A special department is also devoted to the collection 
of works relating to Eastern and Colonial affairs. 

Works not in the Library are purchased at the request 
of Subscribers. 

Books are delivered to Town Subscribers by the Com- 

ny’s carts daily within a radius of three miles, and 
twice weekly within tive miles. 

Terms of Subscription from Two Guineas upwards. 
Details of Terms for Town and Country Subscribers 
forwarded on application. 

Holders of Ten Shares an 


advantages as Subscribers. 
SAMUEL BEVAN, Secretary. 


rarantee the circulation of all New 
rest immediatly arter publication. 


al Departments of Science 
and of Foreign Literature 


1 upwards entitled to special 





blist.ed, price 23., No. 1 (to be continued on the 
— Ist He each alternate month). 
HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, a 
JOURNAL of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT and 
LIFE. 


Contents > > 
e al) us 1€0. 
Oe tiblioal Essays. Notices of Books. 
Chronicle. 

To be had through any bookseller. Advertisements 
and publications for review should be sent to the pub- 
lishers. 

London: WHITFIELD, GREEN, and Scn, 178 Strand, 
W.C. Manchester: JoHNSON and Rawson, Market 


sireet. 


HE SHEFFIELD RESERVOIR.— 
VANDYCK.—The “BUILDER” of THIS DAY, 
price 4d., by post 5d., contains :—Fine View of the North 
British and Mereantile Insurance Offices—The Sheffield 
Reservoir Failure—The Architecture of Paris under 
Napoleon JIL—Vandyck in Mngland—Wrought Iron 
Girders under a Moving Load—The Position of the Art 
Workmen: the Architectural Museum Prizes—Iona; its 
Mc numents and Sacred Remains—Middle Row, Holbora 
—Tue Government Annuities Bill—A Last Glimpse at 
North Smitifie.d with (Ilustration)—“ Fine Arts ap- 
plied to Industry;” Cantor Lectures—&e.—Office: 1 
York street, Covent Garden, and all Booksellers. 


LD HOVE HOUSE, 
HOVE, BRIGHTON. 
J. H. BUTTON, B.A, receives into his house from 
TWENTY to THIRTY BOYS—the Sons of Gentlemen 
—renging from the age of nine to that of sixteen or 
se¥euteen years, for the purpose of giving them a sound 
Euglish education, classical or commercial. 

He is anxious to prepare pupils for the Oxford and 
Cumbridge local examinations held in Brighton, a8 else- 
where, twice @ year. 

For terms and references apply as above. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Managers: Messrs. F. Fatconer and F. B. 
Cuatterton.—On Easter Monday will be produced a 
graud stage revival of Shakespeaie’s Chronie'e or His- 
torical Play, entitied THE FIRST CART OF HENRY 
@ THE FOURTH. No paius or expense will be sparod to 
render this presentation of our National Author's most 
popular, and it may be said, most representative English 
drama, a becoming commemoration, in example, at the 
National Theatre, of the grandeur and comprehensive 
character of his genius. Tie cast will include imper- 
sonations by those eminent artists Messre. Phelps, 
Walter Montgomery, Wulter Lacy, Addison, Ryder, 
Robert Rexby, Warrett, E. Phelps, Rayner, H. Vanden- 
hoff, G. Belmore, Ellerton, Fitzjames, Neville; Miss 
Rose Leclerey, and Mrs. Kdmund Falconer, supported 
by all the members of the Drury Lane Company. The 
new and characteristic scenery will be entirely designed 
and painted by Mr. William Beverley. The costumes, 
armour, &ec., will be fashioned from designs by R. W. 
Keene, Esq., taken from illustrated MSS. of the period 
and other authorities. Preceded by a Transatlantic Kx- 
travanganza, by J. M. Morton, Esq., entitled THE 
ALABAMA, in which Mr. G. Belmore and Miss Lydia 
Thompson will appear. 


—Introductory. Life of Theodore Parker. 
logical Correspondents. Ken- 
Keclesiastical 

















OLYTECANIG. 
Pairon: H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 

Great preparations are being made for the Easter 
Holidays. The Pretty Fairy tale of “The Beauty 
and the Beast * includes all the optical contrivances for 
Which the institution is celebrated; also, Three Grand 
Spectral or Ghost Scenes (Pepper and Dircks’ joint in- 
Yentious) and the illuminated and chromatic fountain. 
Gasion Murray, Esq., telis the Story. ‘The music by Mr. 
2 Frewiu, aud select band. Lecture by Professor J. H. 
De: entitled “Burning to Death and Saving from 
ath,” in Which @ young lady clothed in incombustible 
a through the flames. Recent Discoveries 
ew. by J. L. King, Esq. Last Week of the 
ese Fireworks. Open 12 till Sand 7 till 10 o'clock. 


NEW WORK by Mr. CHARLES DICKENS. 
In Monthly Parts, uniform with the Original Editions of 
“ Pickwick,” ‘* David Copperfield,” &c. 
On Saturday, April 30th, will be published, Part I., 
price 1s., of 
UR MUTUAL FRIEND. By 


Cuaries Dickens. To be completed in Twenty 
Monthly Parts. With Ulustrations by Marcas Stone. 


CrarMaN and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 
NEW I! LUSTRATED FAIRY TALES. 
Ready at Easter, price 33. 6d. 
TNHE SPIRIT of the MOUNTAINS. 
A Series of Forty Fairy Tales, with Illustrations. 
London: Murray and Co., 13 Paternoster row. 











This day, in 2 vols. Svo., with map, price 32s. 


peeacce : ANCIENT and MODERN. 
By Micnet CHEVALIER, 

Member of the Institute and Senator of France. 
London: Joun Maxwewt and Co., 122 Fleet street. 





Next week, in 2 vols. post 8vo., price 21s. 


Dves on the THRESHOLD. 
By W. U. Davenport Apams, 
Author of “ Famous Beauties and Historic Women,” <c. 


London: Jonn Maxwet and Co,, 122 Fleet street. 


KNIGHT'S PICTORIAL SHAKESPEARE, 
On March Slst will be published, Parr I, price 2s. 61 
(120 pp. in Wrapper), of a 
} EW and REVISED ISSUE, edited by 
CHARLES KNIGHT, of this choice Edition oy 
| SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS, elegantly printel on the 
finest tinted aper, containing upwards of ON 
THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS, 
This newly revised edition will include ths Doubtful 
Plays and * Shakespeare,a Biography,” and bo publishet 
in thirty-two monthly 23. 6d. } arts, forming, when com- 
plete, eight handsome royal 8vo. volumes, 

Subscribers’ names received by all Booksellers, of 
whom can be had gratis @ p of 
the work. 

London: Rovrirpor, Warne, and RovTLeper, 
Brvadway, Ludgate hill. 





Y ’ 





Shortly will be published, 
An ACCURATE REPORT of an UNEXAMPLED 
DISCUSSION, 
Wherein upwards of 250 Clergymen, Dissenting Minis- 
ters, aud Laymen of various denominations, express 
their views. 

N the UNITY, the DUALITY» 
and the TRINITY of the GODHEAD; with a 
variety of Digressions ou Biblical Subjects. 

London: TRuBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





OTICE.—STELLA. The New novel, 
_ by Mrs. Benserr, Author of “rie Cottage Girl,” 
&c., is this day ready, in 3 vols., at all Libraries. 
London: Joun Maxwe i and Co., 122 Fleet street. 








Ready this day, Part L., price 6d., per post, 8d. 
ALZIEL’S ILLUSTRATED GOLD- 
SMITH.—The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. 
“ Perfect pictures, engraved with a care and finish that 
no skill could surpass."—Daily Telegraph. 
*,* Specimen number free by post for six stamps. 
London: Warp and Lock, 153 Fleet street. 





This day is published, price 1s. 
\\ THAT, THEN, DOES Dr. NEWMAN 
MEAN? 
A REPLY to a PAMPHLET :—Mr. KINGSLEY and 
Dr. NEWMAN: a Correspondence on the Question 
whether Dr. Newman teaches that Truth is no Virtue. 
By J. H. Newman, D.D. 
By CuarLes Krixostey, M.A., 
Rector of Eversley,and Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Cambridge. 
MacwiLLANn and Co., Loudon and Cambridge. 





Immediately will be published. 
\HALL WE HELP THE SOUTH? 
A LETIER TO A WHIG MEMBER 
OF THE 
SOUTHERN INDEPENDENCE ASSOCIATION. 
By Goipwin SMirn. 


University of Oxford. 


NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 





Que large vol., super-royal 8vo, cloth, 25s. 
Ts COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, Explinatory, P 
Etymological. By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D., 
“The Imperial Dictionary.” The pronunciation by 
Ricuarp Cut, F.S.A. ‘the work may also be had with 
Eighteen Supplementary Engraviags on Steel, Sus. 


as it is unquestionably the cheapest, of all modern dic- 
tionaries.”—Morning Herald. 


ary’ will enjoy a large sale, and prove extensively use- 
ful."—Daily News. 

« We do not hesitate to recommend this Dictionary as, 
next to the more cos'ly and cumbrous * Imperial,’ the 
very best that has yet been compiled.”—London Review. 


sold by all Booksellers. 














In two large vols. imperial 8vo., with above 2,500 
engravings, cloth, £4. 


ENGLISH, TECH NOLOGICAL, AND 
SCIENTIFIC; 


Art, 
Terms, aud 
Dictionaries. By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


Dictionary that exists, but, 


perfection." —British Quarterly Review. 


sold by all Booksellers. 


London: Macminnan and Co, Publishers to the 


Just published, with above 80) Engravings on Wood, in 


ronouncing, and 
Kdior of 


“The Comprehensive Dictionary is one of the very best, 


“There is noloubt that this ‘ Comprehensive Dietion- 


Brackis and Sox, 44 Pateruosier row, London ; and 


HE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY: 


Adapted to the Present State of Literature, Science, and | 
and coutaining an extensive Collection of Words, 
Phrases not included in previous English 


“ Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the best English 
so far as the actual state of | 
knowledge permitted, has made some approach towards | 


Brackie and Son, 44 Paternoster row, London ; and 


Just pub ished, in crown 8vo., price 3s. 6d. 
POPULAR ONE VOLUME EDITION. 
THE LIFE AND LABOURS OF 
(Aner MARSHMAN, and WARD, 
The SERAMVORE MISSIONARIES. By Jonx 
Ciarnk Mansnman. 
Srrawan and Co, $2 Ludgate hil!, London. 





Just published, in small 8vo., price 5s. 
UMAN SADNESS. By the 
Countess De Gaspartn, Author of “ The New 
and the Heavenly Horizons.” 
Srrauan and Co., 32 Ludgate hill, London. 











Just published, in crown 8vo., price 33. 6d. 
ORK AND PLAY. By Horace 
Busnnext, D.D., Author of “The New Life, &e. 
Scrauan and Co., 82 Ludgate hill, London. 


W 


Now ready, in 18 vols. crown 8vo., price 4s. per vol. 
cloth. 


HEAP ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 
the HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Hus, Smor- 
Lert, and Huanes. With 80 illustrations. Any volume 
may be had separately. Also, the Library Edition, in 17 
Vols. 8vo. 
London: Bets. and Darpy, 186 Fleet street. 








Demy 8vo. extra cloth, 6s. 6d.; half morocco, 123.; 


morocco, 15s.; free by post. 
1FE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
4 mena. Third Edition. By Leo H. GRINDON. 
“The reader will find in it much thought and much 
reading, There is plenty to think upon, plenty to study, 
pleuty to entertain.” —Illustrated London News. 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 











Just published, crown 8vo., price 5s., free by post. 
IDDEN SPRINGS. By Josern 
Parker, D.D, of Cavenlish Chapel, Manchester. 
“The bent of this writer's genius isto new methods, 
leaving ruts worn by the wheels of ages to more timid 
and less original men.”—Homilist. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





280 pp., 3s., free by post. 
EGETABLE COOKERY, PASTRY, 
PICKLING, &c. 
“ Cook needs it.”—Spectator. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.c. 


HORTHAND. — Mr. F. PITMAN'S 
NEW SHORTHAND CLASS. Names receive t 
at 20 Paternoster row.—Termns for the course, 7s. 61. 
The Art taught personally, or by post, for £1 Is. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








Just published, feap. sewed, price 23. Gd. 
HE SEVEN SOURCES of HEALTH ; 
a Manual of all tha: concerns the Preservation of 
Health aud the Prevention of Disease, both of Body aut 
Mind, based upon the latest Poysiological Data. By 
Wittum Srraxok, M.D., M.R.C.P., Physician to the 
| General Hospital, Worcester. 
| London: Henry Rensuaw, 356 Strand. 








parse, PENS, INK, and every other 
requisite for the Writing Table of thoroughly 
good quality. 
Euity Fatrurott, B yokseller and Stationer, the 
Victoria Press, 14 Princes street, Hanover square. 
Crests, Monograms, and Address Dies engraved in the 





price 63. 6d., post free. 


HE TALISMAN: a Drama. 

of the E’eventh Cenwry. By the Authoress 0 

“$§t. Bernardine” and ‘* Poems ™ by “ 

“To all who are in search of i 

or are attracted by the romantic in sentiment, 
commend this drama.”—The London Review. 


great tenderness aud pathos, ) 
devotion, the redeeming power of self sacrifice, and tha’ 


there is hope for all in the infinite 
Blessed Father.” —The Inquirer. 

London: H. K, Lewis, 15 Gower street North; 
all Booksellers. 








Just published, large 8vo., richly ornamented binding, 
A Tale | 
L.” Three Series. 


the marvellous in incident, 
we 


“This drama illustrates, in thoughts and lines of 
the influence of purity and 


mercies of the 


end) 


best style. Knvelopes and paper carefully stamped, 
| plain, or in cvlours. 





f | Post free for 7 Postage Stamps. 
| bd r ‘ ~ - 
NEW WORK on COD LIVER OIL; 
i:s Purity, Mode of Preparation, aud Admini-«- 
tration. Proving that the best and most efficacious col 
liver oil is prepared from fresh livers, has the least 
colour, and is the most agreeable to the taste and smell. 
By Joun Savory, Member of the Society of Apothe- 
caries, London. 

John Churebill and Sons, Medical Publishers, Nev 
| Burlington street; aud Savory aud Moore, Chemists to 
the Queen and His Royal — the Prince of Wales, 
ndon. 


t 


| 143 New Bond street, 
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Lady Cowper’s Diary. 


With Portrait, S8vo., 10s. 6d. 


DIARY OF MARY COUNTESS COWPER, 
Lady of the Bedchamber to the Princess of Wales, 1714-1720. 
From the Original MS. in the Possession of the Family. 

“Tord Cowper's Diary ceasesat the accession of George I., 1714; but fortunately a charming Diary of th 


second Lady Cowper, beginning at this time, is preserved. . e Y 
for it gives a more lively picture of the Court of England at the commencement of the Brunswick Dynasty than 


have ever met with.”"—Lord Campbell's “ Lives of the Chancellors.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





1e 


It remains in MS., but it well deserves to be printed, 
I 











This day is published, 3 Vols. crown 8vo. cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 


VAUG il 
A NOVEL. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 


CLARA 








A N. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION 
For a constant Succession of the best New Books as 
TO ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
According to the Number of Volumes required.—Prospectuses postage free on application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford Street, London. 
City Office: 4 King Street, Cheapside. 
Branch Establishments: Cross Street, Manchester; and Temple Street, Birmingham. 





ONE GUINEA 





they appear, 








POPULAR EDITION 


or 
MR. BATES'S SOUTH AMERICA. 
Now ready, with Map and Illustrations, post 8vo., 12s, 
rMNHE RIVER AMAZONS; a Record 
of Adventures, with Sketcles of Brazilian and 
Indian Life, during Wleven years of Travel. By HENRY 
Watrer Bares. 

“We have never seen &@ more 
strange, out-of-the world experience. It imparts the 
fascinution which the great river exercised on the writer 
himself, and makes the reader his absorbed companion 
to the end."—TZimes. 

** Replete with interest and novelty from the beginning 
to the eud.”—British Quarterly. 

“A mine of Natural History wealth.”—Zoologist, 

‘*Mr. Bates belongs to the small class of men who de- 
serve the earnest gratitude, not only of their own 
country, but of the civilized world.”"—Spectator. 

“The keenness of Mr. Bates’s powers of observation 
appeats to rival even that of the great Humbolit,’”— 
Popular Science Review, 

**We hail Mr. Bates as a worthy naturalist traveller.” 
—Journal of Science. 

“Mr. Bates opens up to us a new, wild, and beautiful 
world; and we close the book with a feeling of regret 
akin to that with which the traveiler himself sailed out 
of the mouth of the mighty river.”"—Guardian. 

‘*Mr. Bates’s is one of the most important works of its 
kind that has appeared.”—Annals and Mag. of Natural 
History. 


graceful record of 











Jonn Mornay, Albemarle street. 


MR. MOTLEY’'S HISTORICAL WORK. 
Fourth Thousan1, with Portraits, 2 vols. Syo., 30s. 


HISTORY of the UNITED 
NETHERLANDS; from the death of William 
the Silent to the Synod of Dort; with a full view of the 
English-Dutch struggle against Spain; and of the 
Origin and Destruction of the Spanish Armada. By J. 
Lornrop Mot ey, Author of “The Rise of the Dutch 
Republic.” 
“Itis gratifying to learn that before long a work may 
be expected from the pen of Mr. Motley. No one 
acquainted with the tine powers of mind possessed by 
this scholar, and the earnestuess with which he has 
devoted himself to his task, can doubt that he will do 
fall justice to his important but difficult subject."— 
Prescott's “ Philip II.” 

“Fertile as the present age has been in historical 
works of the highest merit, none of them can be ranked 
above these volumes in the grand qualities of interest, 
accuracy, and truth.”"—Ldinburgh Review. 

Jonn Murray, Albemarle street. 


FERGUSSON'S 
MODERN ARCHITECIURE. 
Now ready, with 312 Illustrations, 1 vol. 8vo., 31s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the MODERN STYLES 
of ARCHITECTURE. By James FEeRrGUsson, 
F.R.S, 

“A volume which those who have travelled, and to 
whom the greater part of the buildings cited are well 
known, will appreciate as a conveuient hand-book for 
reference, either to refresh their memories, or for the 
purpose of comparison, and one which wiil be even more 
valuable to those who have never wandered from home. 
and who find here a conveniently accessible storehouse 
of information.”—Christian Remembrancer. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 











comprising also an Analysis of Sentences, Compo- 
sition, &c. 


just ready. 


MAINE ON ANCIENT LAW. 
Now ready, Second Edition, 8vo., 12s, 

NCIENT LAW; its Connection with 
LA the Early History of Society, and its Relation to 
Modern Ideas. By HENny SuMNER Maine, Member of 
the Supreme Council of India, formerly Reader on Juris- 
prudence and the Civil Law at the Middle Temple, and 
Regius Professor of the Civil Law in the University of 
Cambridge. 

“ Professor Maine is probably the first Englishman 
who, with any authority, has applied the ‘historical 
method * to legal subjects so successfully employed 
abroad; ani his prominent example will have a ten 
dency to establish a connection between the stuly of the 
philosophy of law and those brauches of philosophical 
history whose foundation lies in philology and her sister 
sciences.’ —London Review. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 












Nintu Eprrion. 
In One Volume, extra feap, 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


THE LAST DAY 
OUR LORD'S PASSION. 


By the Rov. Wmuram Hanna, LL.D., 
Author of “ The Life of Dr. Chalmers,” 
Edinburgh: Epmonston and Dovetas, 
London: Hamitron, ApAms, and Co. 


In One Volume, extra feap. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
THE 


FORTY DAYS AFTER OUR 
LORD’S RESURRECTION. 


By the Rey. Wittiam Hanya, LL.D., 
Author of “The Last Days of Our Lord’s Passion.” 





Edinburgh: Epmonstron and Dove.as, 
London: Hamiuroy, Apams, and Co. 





MONGAN’S ENGLISH SPELLING-BOOK and 
GRAMMAR, 
The Third Elition, in 12mo., price 1s. 61. cloth. 


HE PRACTICAL SPELLING-BOOK, | : 


Pronouncing, Explanatory, and Derivative. 
Roscok Monaay, B.A. 
By the same Author, now ready, prico 3s. €d. cloth, 


The PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR; 


By 


An ABRIDGED ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


London: Lonoman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





ARCHBISHOP THOMSON’'s LAWS of THOUGH. 


AN 
P 


Applied Log'e. 
D.D., Lord Archbishop of York. Seveuth Thousand. 





Now ready, in crowu 8vo., price 53. 6d. cloth. 
OUTLINE of the NECESSARY 

LAWS of THOUGHT; a Treatise on Pure and 

By the Most Rev. WiLtttam T'Homson, 


POLITICAL NONCONFORMITY. 


and the 
LABOUR, 
of Brasenose College, Oxford. 


b 
4 


——_* 


13 GREAT Martnorovay STRE 


HURST AND BLACKETTs 
NEW WORKS. 


COURT and SOCIETY from 


BETH to ANNE. Edited from the P 
Kimbolton by the Duke of MaNcuusteg yt 
vols. 8vyo. Fine Portraits. 30s. * Thre 


“These Volumes are sure to excite curiosity, 4 
deal of interesting matter is here collected finy,, 
which are not within everybody's reach, 
thrown Ou the story of Queen Catherine 
every 1@ader.”—TZimes, 


LIFE of the Rev. EDWARD IRVING, 


Illustrated by his Journal and Corresp md 
Mrs. OurpHantr. New and Curaper Kd 
with Portrait, 9s. bound. 


TRAVELS and ADVENTURES 
OFFICER'S WIPE in INDIA, CHINA. 
ZEALAND. By Mrs. Murer, 
Colonel Muter. Two vols. 21s. 

MEMOIRS of QUEEN HORTENSE 
Mother of Napoleon III. New and Cheap By 
1 vol., with Portrait, 6s. ee PEt, 

A YOUNG ARTIST'S LIFE. Oneyw, 

** This very charming 

—Sun. 

MEMOIRS of JANE CAMEROX 
Female Convict. By a Prison Margoy. Two vols 

“ A valuable book of intense interest."—Heralg, 
THE NEW NOVELS, 

Dr. JACOB. By the Author of “Joy 
andi.” Three vols, 

“One of the most truthfully conceived aud skilfully 
executed nove!s we have read for MLAUY Years.” Fog. 
tator. 


RATHLYNN. By the Author of “Th 


Saxon in Ireland.” 


PECULIAR: a Tale of the Great 
Transition. Edited by Wittiam Howirrr. 3 vols, 
“A very powerful story, weil and natcrally wld" 
Daily News. 
WILDFIRE. By Walter Thornbuy, 


“* Wildtire’ will undoubtedly ad4 considerably to Mr, 
Thornbury’s reputation, so vivid is the interest, so cle 


the narrative.” —Post. 
A WOMAN’S RANSOM. By th 


Author of “ Grandmother's Money,” &. Three vols, 


ELLA NORMAN. By Elizabeth A 
MuvurRRay. Dedicated to the Duchess of Athole. 
“An interesting and pleasantly written story. The 

characters are life-like and well drawn.’ —Atheneum, 
ADELA CATHCART. By Georg 
MacDonaLp, M.A. Author of “David Elzinbrod.” 3 
Vols, eady. 
NEW EDITION of BARBARA'S HIS- 


TORY. By Amewia B. Epwarps. 3 vol 
(March 


1 fr Sreat 
from Soldroeg 
He Tight nog 
Wil tascing, 


ence, 
ton, 1 qyf 
7 


of a 
A, aod NEW 
Wile of Licutenagy, 


story is a perfect poem in prose.” 


3 vols. 





Jus 





Just ready, in 2 vols. feap. cloth, price 12s. 
LINNETT’S TRIAL. A Tale. By 
“ §. M.,” Author of * Twice Lost,” “ Queen Isabel,” 
“ Story of a Family,” &c. 

CHARLES MACKAY’S NEW VOLUME of POEMS 
Just ready, feap. cloth, price 35.64. * 
STUDIES from the ANTIQUE, ani 
SKETCHES from NATURE. By Caries Maceat, 
LL.D., Author of “Uuder Green Leaves,” “Tae 
Salamandrine,” &c., &. 

In post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 61. 
SCENES from the DRAMA of EURO, 
PEAN HISTORY. By W. H. Davenport Abas, 
Author of “ Memorable Battles,” &e., &e. 


Virtue Brorners and Co., 1 Amen corner. 
—EE 





This day is published, price 64, 


A Letter Addressed to Charles Robertson, Esq, 
of Liverpool. 
By Rev. Cugistopnern NEVILE, 
Late Rector of Wickenby, and Vicar of Thorney. 


Anruur Miatt, 18 Bouverie street, Fleet street, EC. 
aneiatl 





Now ready, price 1s. 6d. 
PSSAYS on PRODUCTION, and Its 
INCREASE by the FREEDOM of C MMERCE, 
BEST DISTRIBUTION of CAPILAL 
By ARtuvr D. Hayrer, M.A., late Scholat 


Wittiam Ripeway, 196 Piccadilly, and all B voksellers. 
el 


AGSTER’S BIBLES, in supefior 
flexible Bindings. > 
AGSTER’S PRESENTATION 
BIBLES. Illustrated Catalogue uow ready. ie 
STER’S BIBLICAL WORKS. 
Catalogues, by post, free. 
London; SAMUEL BacsTER and Sows, 15 Paternoset 





London: Loxemuay, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 
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a 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW WORKS. 





W NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ EAST LYNNE.” 
apie day is ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
YN HOLD. By Mrs. Wood, 
& rnne,” “Danesby House,” &e. 
Author of “ East Lynne, Danesby yo 
f FISH HATCHING for the People, by 
FRANK BUCKLAND. 
i]l be published, with an Engraving, 
—” vice Sixpence. 

A MANUAL of FISH HATCHING. 
By Frank Bucxtanp, M.A, Author of “ Fish 
Hatching,” price 5s. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 
Shortly will be published, in 2 vols. 

MAURICE DERING; or, the Quadri- 
Iateral: a Novel. By the Author of “Guy Living- 
stone.” 


MANUAL 0 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ABEL 
RAKE'S WIFE.” 
On April 5 will be published, in 3 vols. 


GUY WATERMAN. By John 


SAUNDERS. (April 5. 


W NOVEL 
ANE 2 


CHEAP EDITION OF “ELEANOR'S VICTORY.” 
Ina few days will be published, with an Engraviug, 
uuiform with “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” 
ELEANOR’S VICTORY. By the 
Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” &c. 
Also now ready, uniform with the above. 
LADY AUDLEY'S SECRET. 6s. 
AURORA FLOYD. 6s. 
RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. 
BARREN HONOUR. 6s. 
GUY LIVINGSTONE. ds. 
SWORD AND GOWN. 4s. 6d. 
DUTCH PICTURES, by Sana. 
LIFE OF MACAULAY, by ARrnotp. 
FISH HATCHING, by Bucktanp. 5s. 
To be followed by 
The SEVEN SONS of MAMMON. By 
Georcr Avevstus Sara, Author of “ After Break- 
fast,” &e. 


63. 


53. 


7s. 6d. 





NEW WORK BY MR. SALA. 
This day is ready, in 2 vols., at all the Libraries, 


AFTER BREAKFAST; or, Pictures 


Done With a Quill. By G. A. Sana. [ This day. 


Ready this day, in 3 vols., at all the Libraries. 


RUTH RIVERS. By Kenna Deene, 


Author of “ The Schoolmaster of Alton.” 
( This day. 





NEW NOVEL, 
In the press, in 1 vol. 
FROM PILLAR TO POST. 
NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN BURTON. 


Realy this day, in 2 vols., with Portrait of the Author, 
Map and Illustrations. 


ABEOKUTA; and an Exploration of 
the CAMAROONS MOUNTAINS. By Captain 
F. Burton, Author of “A Pilgrimage to 
Meceah,” é&e. 
“ A book which is as instructive as it is pleasant,—as 
significant and suggestive to the watchful statesman as 
it is full of amusement for the veriest idler.”"—7Zimes, 
uary, 8, 


(Jn March. 





This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo., dedicated to Bernal 
Osborne, Esq., M.P. 


The CRUISE of the HUMMING-BIRD ; 


or, Notes near Home; being a Yacht Cruise Round 
the Western Coast of Ireland. By Marx Hurron. 


Ready this day, in 1 vol. 


A BUNDLE of BALLADS. Edited by 


the Author of “Guy Livingstone.” 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 


18 Catherine street. 
4 





The LATE Rev, F. W. ROBERTSON, of 


BRIGHTON, 

A NEW VOLUME of SERMONS 
A (being the Fourth) has been just published. 
Price 93. cloth. 


Suirn, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





HE AUTOGRAPHIC MIRROR. No. 
ll. Now ready, price 1s. By post, ls. ld. 
CONTENTS. 
A Letter from George 1V., when Prince of Wales, 
about the Princess Caroline—Letters from the Duc 
D'Orleans, the Duke of We llington, Lord Clyde, Baron 
de Brunnow, Guizot, Thiers, Lord Byron, Gibbon (the 
rian), Strauss (author of ‘The Life of Jesus,”), J. 
Fennimore Cooper, Miss Foote, Madame Ristori, and 
two Sketches, with autograph, by the late Mr. Thackeray. 


Office, 110 Strand. 





NEW WORKS. 
The EASTERN SHORES of the ADRIATIC in 1853. 


By the Viscountess STRANGFORD. In 8vo., with Chromolithographs, 18s. 
[Published this day. 
MEMOIRS of a MINISTER of STATE from 1840. By 


M. GUIZOT. Demy 8vo., 14s. [On Tuesday next. 


LADY HORNBY’S CONSTANTINOPLE DURING the 


CRIMEAN WAR. In imperial 8vo., with Chromolithographs, 21s. [ Ready. 
THE POPULAR NOVELS READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


Mr. JOSEPH SHERIDAN LE FANU'S NEW NOVEL. Mr. GILBERT DYCE’S POPULAR NOVEL, 

WYLDER'S HAND. In 3 vols. post} BELLA DONNA; or, the Cross before 
8yvo. the Name.” 2 vols, post 8vo. 

The NEW STORY by the AUTHOR of “The LADIES Mrs. HENRY WOOD's LAST NOVEL. 


of BEVER HOLLOW.” 
MEADOWLEIGH. In 2 vols. post 8vo.| 7%¢, SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. 8 


Also, on Monday next. Also, on Monday next. 


MILDRINGION the BARRISTER. 2| The DANES SKETCHED by THEM- 


vols. SELVES. 3 vols. post 8vo. 








RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 








SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. By Anrnony 


TROLLOPE. With 18 Illustrations by J. E. Millais, R.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo., 26s. 


ARISTOTLE; a Chapter from the History of Science, includ- 
ing Analyses of Aristotle's Scientific Writings. By Grorce Henry Lewes. 
Demy 8vo., 15s. Contents :—1. The Life of Aristotle; 2. The Dawn of Science; 
3. Ancient Science; 4. Metaphysical and Scientific Methods ; 5. Plato’s Method; 6. 
Aristotle’s Method; 7. His Physics, Meteorology, and Mechanical Problems; 8. His 
Anatomy ; 9. His Physiology; 10. General Principles of Biology; 11. Anticipation 
of Modern Discoveries; 12. Life and Mind; 13. On the Senses; 14. Memory, Sleep, 
Dreams, and Longevity ; 15. ‘The History of Animals; 16. The Parts of Animals ; 
17. On Generation and Development ; 18. Conclusion. 


SHAKESPEARE’S KNOWLEDGE and USE of the 


BIBLE. By the Right Rev. Cuartes Worpswortnu, D.C.L., Bishop of St. 
Andrew's. Crown 8vo. 


“POST TENEBRAS LUX;” or, the Gospel Mes- 


sage to Him who Desires to Believe. By the Rev. G. D. Snow, M.A. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A., Incumbent of St. Peter's, Maryle- 
bone. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

DEDICATED to H.R.H. the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE. 


MILITARY ENDS and MORAL MEANS.  Exem- 


plifying the higher Influences affecting Military Life and Character, the Motives to 
Enlistment, the use of Stratagemsin War, the Necessity for Standing Armies, and 
the Duties of a Military Force aiding the Civil Power. By Colonel James Granam, 
Author of “The Art of War.” 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


DARK NIGHT’S WORK. 


of “ Sylvia’s Lovers,” “ Life of Charlotte Bronté,” &c. 
Illustrations, crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


BAR SINISTER. A Tale. 
Cotirys, Author of “ A Cruise upon Wheels,” ‘The Eye-Witness,” &c. 
post Svo. 

JOURNAL of a DIPLOMATE’S THREE YEARS’ 
RESIDENCE in PERSIA, <By E. B, Eastwick, Esq., late H.M.’s Chargé 
d’Affaires at the Court of Tehran. 2 vols. post 8vo., 18s. 


The HEKIM BASHI; or, Adventures of Giuseppe 


Antonelli, a Doctor in the Turkish Service. By Humpnry Sanpwirna, C.B., 
D.C.L., Author of ** The Siege of Kars,” 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Mr. and Mrs. FAULCONBRIDGE. 


Arpg, Author of “ Rita,” “ Confidences,” “ Carr of Carrylon,” &c. 


By Mrs. Gaskeii, Author 
New Edition. With 4 


A 


By Cuartes ALLsToNn 


2 vols. 


A 


By Hamivron 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





THACKERAY’S LIFE, by Tunovore Tayror, is now Ready at 
all respectable Libraries and Booksellers, price 7s. Gd. — With 
Photograph from Life, and other Illustrations. 








“We thank Mr. Taylor for a work which illustrates Thackeray's genius and character.” 
—London Review. 


London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccadilly. 
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NEW WORKS 


AND 
NEW EDITIONS. 
ESSAYS on the ADMINIS- 


TRATIONS of GREAT BRITAIN from 1783 to 1830. By 
the Right Hon. Sir G. C. Lewis, Bart. Edited by the 
Right Hon, Sir E, Heap, Bar. 8vo. With Portrait, 
price 15s, 


2. 
ESSAYS on FICTION. By 


Nassau W. Senror. 1 vol. post 8vo. 
[On Wednesday next. 


3. 

EASTERN EUROPE and 
WESTERN ASIA: Political and Social Sketches on 
Ru-sia, Greece, and Syria, in 1861-2-3. By Henny 
ARTHUR TitLey. Post 8vo, With 6 Lithographic Illus- 
trations. 10s. 6d. 


4. 

FATHER MATHEW : a Biogra- 
phy. By Joun Francis Macurre, M.P. Seeond Edi- 
tion, revised, with Portrait and Vignette. Post 8vo. 
123, 6 


5. 

PEOPLE’S EDITION of the 
LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGION. By the Rev. 
G. R. Gieic, M.A. With copious Addition: from 
Authentic Sources. Crown Svo., pp. 5090, with Portrait, 
price 5z. [On Saturday next. 


6. 
RECOLLECTIONS of the LATE 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, M.P. for the County of 


Yok. By Joun S. Harronp, D.C,L., F.R.S. Post 8vo, 
(Jn April. 


7. 
Sir JOHN ELIOT: a Biography, 
1590—1°32. By Jonn Forsrer. With 2 Portraits 
from the Originals at Port Elivt. 2 vols. crown Svo. 39s. 


8. 

The REIGNS of EDWARD VI. 
and MARY; being Vols. V. and VI. of ths “ History of 
Engiand from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Eliza- 
beth.” By J. A.Froupe, M.\. Second Elition, price 
28s, 


9. 

The HISTORY of OUR LORD 
and of HIS PRECURSOR, JOHN the BAPTIST, as 
represented in Christian Art. By Mrs. JAMESON and 
Lady KasTLakeE. Being the Fourth Series of “Sacred 
gud Legendary Art.” 2 yuls. square crown 8vo. ; 

(dn April. 
10. 


An OUTLINE of the NECES- 


SARY LAWS of THOUGHT: a Treatise on Pure and 
Applied Logic. By the Most R-v. W. THomson, D.D., 
Lord Archbishop of York. Seventh Thousand. Crown 
8vo. 5s, 6d. 

ll 


On LIBERTY. By Jony Srvanr 


Mitt. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


12. 
UTILITARIANISM. By Jony 


Srvuart MiLu. $8vo., price 53. 


13. 
S 
A DICTIONARY of the ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. By Rh. G. Larnam, M.A., F.R.S. 
Founded on that of Dr. Johnson, as edited by the Rev. 
H. J. Todd. 3 vols. 4to. in 56 Monthly Parts, 38 6d. 
each, (Part II. on the 31st inst. 


4. 
The GLADIATORS. By G. J. 


Wrvte Metyittx. Second Edition, complete in 1 vol., 
riee 5s., with Frontispiece after Gérome’s celebrated 
icture, ‘Ave, Cesar Imperator! Morituri te salutant! 


15. 
LATE LAURELS: a Tale. Re- 


inted from Frazer's Magazine. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
- R . (Jn a few days. 


16. 
The ELIXIR of YOUTH: a 


Legend. With other Poems, and Notes. By Joun 
LopGe ExLuerton, M.A. Crown 8vo., price 83. td. 


17. 
The STORY of the GUNS. By 


Sir J. Emerson Tennent, K.C.S. With 33 Wood En- 
gravings. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


6 


18. 

CROQUET ; the Laws and Regu- 
lations of the Game, thoroughly revised, with a Descrip- 
tion of the Implements, dc, By J. Jaques. 8yo., with 
Tilustrations. 6d. sewed. 





Now ready, in 8yo., price 2s. ¢d. 


FUNCTIONAL 
DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


CASES ILLUSTRATIVE OF A NEW METHOD OF 
TREATING THEM THROUGH THE AGENCY 
OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, BY MEANS 
OF COLD AND HEAT. 


Also an Appendix, containing cases Illustrative of a New 
Method of Treating 


EPILEPSY, 


INFANTILE CONVULSIONS, 
PARALYSIS, ani DIABETES. 
By JOHN CHAPMAN, M.D. 


“ This is an interesting monograph by a man of original 
mind and considerable ability... . Dr. Chapman states 
that by the application of cold to the middle of the spine 
it is possible to Increase the force and frequency of the 
heart's action, and by heat to diminish it. This is 
opposed to the dicta of Dr. Todd, and other clinical 
teachers; but Dr. Chapmen alleges it as a fact, and 
challenges experiment. Carrying on his experiments, 
he erecis into a therapeutical system the application of 
cold and heat to tLe spine in various parts and for 
diferent periods of time, and claims for this treatment a 
philosophical interpretation and wide practice. Tis 
brochure requires reading and testing clinically. It is 
original in its views.”"—Zancet, Feb. 20, 1864. 


* Dr. Chapman expresses his belief that many maladies 
not usually held to depend on nervous ageucy—such as 
those in the tile (diabetes and constipation)—really 
originate in that manner. . . . The subject deserves the 
serivus attention of the profession, not only from the 
high character of its originator, but also from the 
amount of evidence which he has already brought to 
bear upon it. Ife, however, seems to be as yet only at 
the outset of his investigations, and promises more 
detailed information hereafter. In 80 doing he will 
confer a great boon on physiology and practical 
medicine.”—Medical Times and Gazette, Jan. 23, 1564. 


‘*Under the influence of these remedial measures, Dr. 
Chapman has succeeded in six cases, related in the 
Medical Times, in effecting a cure or a marked improve- 
mentin epilepsy. This is a result assuredly deserving 
of attention, and fresh researches may possibiy fecundate 
this ingenious application of a disc »very hizhly creditable 
to contemporary physiology,"—Jo.urual of Practical Medi 
cine and Surgery, Oct., 1363, 


* Herein lies the importance of the discovery :—Given a 
power by which we cun modify, and, when so modified, 
maintain the circulation in a certain condition, and we 
have an agency which cannot fail to exert a poteut 
influence on all those structural and functional diseases 
which arise from deficient or irregular supply of blood. 
ec oseee The whole theory, which is calmly and tempo- 
rarily stated, is bas: d on sound physiological principles; 
aud in the hands not only of the author, but of others to 
whom he has submitted his views, it has borne the test 
of experiment."—Westminster Review, Jan., 1861. 


“Judging of Dr. Chapmau’s method of treating 
nervous diseases merely by a record of the cases, we 
should incline to attach great value to his discovery. 
It seems scarcely oj 6n to doubt that confirmed epilepsy, 
paralysis, and diabetes have all been materially allevi- 
ated in very obstinate cases, where other remedies had 
been tried in vain. We have seen one very remarkable 
record of the treatment of a case of apparently hopeless 
paralysis by a medical man who had no personal ac- 
guaintance with Dr. Chapman, but who was bent on 
trying his method, and of its complete success,""— 
Spe.tator. 


“The results, as described in each case, ate such as 
to impress the mind of the most ordinary realer. The 
pamphlet, as it stands, deserves general and careful 
attention, inasmuch as it claims a discovery which, 
should time confirm its operation, will be found of the 
highest value as regards a cliss of cases many of which 
have hitherto been considered all but incurable. ’'— 
Morning Star. 


“ The book is written with the calmness and modera- 
tion which characterize the man of science as opposed 
to the empiric.” —Coventry Herald. 


RAWLINSON’3 HERODOTys, 

2ud Edition, with Maps and Woodents, 4 yo} & 
: h *. Bra, 
HISTORY of HERODoMe 

a New English Version Edited, with copi §; 


illustrating the histery and ga 
yi Geograph Dy 
from the most recent sources of infor cag tat 

5 Atl ep 


bodying the chief results, historical nud Othnogry r 
Progress of Une 





pay have been obtained in the 
and hieroglyphical discovery. Ry Geors 
M.A. Camdeu Professor ‘of haseus Wldsypy, 
University of Oxford. Story ia ty 
“ Mr. Rawlinson’s translation is the 
peared in the English language, and Dest Chat at, 
first that can fairly be said to meat the rer idee, ty 
ouce of the general reader and of tt me 
—Edinburgh Review. 
“ Worthy to take rank with the works of Thitteg 


Grote, Mure, and Gladstoue. Th i 
—Gaardian ont 0 book la grat Yon 


ne histortal ines 


—— 


RAWLINSON'S ANCIENT HISTORY 

With Maps and Lilustrations, 4 Vols, 899, 

The MONARCHIES of the ay 
CIENT EASTERN WORLD; their History, G 


and Antiqu:ties. Collected and illustrated : 
ani Modern Sources. By Georag Ruwuneoe 


Vols. I. Il, CHALDAA and ASSYRI, 
t 


8vo., 163. each. 


Rraty 
7 7 r y 

ppyils, HH. IV. BABYLON, MEDIA; gj 

— (Un preparatig 

“This carefully written and beautifally ; 
work follows up the course so euccest ily pad 
the author in his Bampton Lectures and his tran: i 
of Herodotus, in showing the exact coherence aud 
mony between profane history and that of the Bith, 
which he is a devout Vindicator.”"—English Charehas! 

“A very valuable work, conveying to the 1 
realer in a comparatively brief c »mpass the chi Tedliy 
of the important researches recently made ig Voriow 
Eastern lands.”"—Home and Foreign Revicw, 


GROTE'S HISTORY OF GREECE 


4h Edition, Portrait and Mapa, 8 vols, yo, 11%, 





HISTORY of GREECR, 


from the earliest period to the Close of the goveratig 
contemporary with Alexander the Great. By Grong 
Grorg, F.R.S. 

“Mr. G.ote, is beyond all question, the historian ¢ 
Greece, unrivalled, so far as we kno-w, in the eraditig 
and genius with which he has revived the picture of, 
distant past, and brought home every part and fextay 
of its history to our intellects and our hearis"~fing 

“The author has now incontestably won for hime 
the title of the historian of Greece.”—Quarterly Revies, 

“ The better acquainted any one is with Grecian bp 
tory, and with the manner in which that history ha 
heretofore been written, the higher will be his esthnatig 
of this work.”—Spect ator. 


GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE, 
4th Edition, Portrait and Maps, 8 vols. 8vo,, 6s 


HISTORY of the DECLINE an 


FALI. of the ROMAN EMPIRE. By Fowaap Gtago 
With Notes by Milman and Guizot. Edited, with adi 
tional Notes, by Wm. Smith, LL.D., Editor of the “Ca 
sical and Latin Dictionaries,” &s. 

This Edition contains the unmutilate! text of Gibb, 
with his Autobiography, and is distinguished by wy 
careful revision and verification of all his referencs. 
“An edition that will be, and must for very muy 
Years remain, incomparably the best in every reapat 
that has hitherto appeared. The book has had absolamy 
the best editing this country could afford.”—Zrmin, 





LIDDHLL'S HISTORY OF ROME 
2 vols. 8vo., 28s. 


HISTORY of ROME;; from the 


Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empin. 
With Chapters on the History of Literatare and Art By 
H. G. Lippett, D.D., Dean of Christehurch. 

“ Dr. Liddell’s History is adapted for those reade 
who desire a knowledya of the ‘ altered aspect whith 
Roman history has assumed.’ By means of & 
arranged structure, not only the different periods of te 
history, but their various subdivisions, are presented ®@ 
distinct parts, yet each having a relation to a larg 
whole.” — Spectator. 





ROBERTSON’S CHURCH HISTORY. 
8rd Edition, 2 vols. 8vo., 383. 


HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH; from the Apostolic Age to the Concordat! 
Worms, 4.D. 64-1122. By Canon Roperrsox, Mn 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History at King’s 
London. 

“ A text-book for the student—while the host of - 
ences with which the author has studded his pags 
be invaluable as a guide to the more advanced eng airef. 
—Saturday Review, 

‘« *Robertson’s Church History’ traces with grt 
distinctness the history of the Church, iu tone ait 
removed from fanaticism or coldness.”"—Spectator 

*** Robertson's Church History’ is a learned, usef, 
and conscientious book.” —Guareian. 











London: eCPM 
LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, ROBERTS, ondon : 
and GREEN. TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster row. JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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